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PREFACE 

In October 1977 a colioquium on Foreign Students in United States Community 
Colleges, in cooperation with the America^ Association of Commuriity- and 
Junior Colleges (AACJC) , was held ^t Winc/spread. The proceedings of that 
conference were later published by the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Discissions at the 1977 colloquium indicated the need for additional con- 
ferences to address other aspects of international education |n community 
colleges. The Johnson Foundation agreed to assist in two subsequent 
conferences. . • 

. , ' ■ > V . ■, . . 

The first of these, held at Wingspread in May 1978, served as the focal point 
for a broad national review of international' education in community and junior 
colleges. A report of that conference, published' jointly by the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges and The Johnson Foundation, 
contains the papers presented at Wingspread and the recommendations that 
were drawn up by the conference participants. The-report, Internationalizing 

■ Commutiit^ Colleges , published in October 1978, provides a perspective on 
how a group of community and junior college educators and other educational- 
leaders view tKe relevance and place of international education in community 
colleges now and in the days ahead. 

The segond conference. International Developments in Post-Secondary Short- 
Cycle Education , was held at Wingspread October 25-27, 1978. At theft 
meeting attention centered on the common interests of community colleges in 
th^ United States and institutions with like roles in other countries. 

Attending the October 19 78 conference were educators from fifteen countries in 
ail parts of the world, presidents of United States community colleges, and 

■ representatives of national and international organizations. ^ 

W??#^|i5<ients complete compulsory and/or secondary education 'in different 
countries, variou-s, educational options are available to them. These include 
e wide variety of short-term, or short-cycle programs with different objectives 
and philosophies. What attracted keen interest and brought educators from 
great distances to the conference at Wingspread was the- growing recognition " 
worldwide of the potential of such programs for community and national 
development and for r&current and lifelong learning. 

While the comprehensive, community-based, community college has cl^r- 
acterlstics that are uniquely American, in their own ways countries around 
'the world are expanding many kinds of post-s'econdary technical, vocational 
and other short-cycle e'ducational programs at' the community and national 
level to help in, social and -economic development. These programs are playing 

important but little, publicized role in education on a worldwide scalej^n 
both advanced and developing countries." Aimed at serving groups in tl^e ' 
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population not enrolling in university degree courses, these programs are 
able to focus ^on community as well as nationally defined needs to raise 
educational levels and develop a wide range of occupational skills. Today 
in the United States over 50% of all college students enroll initially in . 
community colleges. Similar institutions are taking on increasing importance 
throughout the world • 

Among the mutual interests and topics conferees from different countries 
discus sed^at Wingspread were: community involvement in planning and' 
conducting programs; changing heeds for trained workers; lifelong learning; 
basic literacy education; problems of reaching disadvantaged adults with 
educational programs; use of professionals as part-time tea-chers; sending 
« students to work and learn with practitioners at, work sites; and opportunities 
for international cooperation and. technical assistance among institutions 
providing short-cycle programs . One goal of the Wingspread conference was 
to broaden international networks for the exchange of information among those 
concerned with this growing educational field. 

Much of tlpe discussion at Wingspread centered on programs for adults and 
variations in approaches and problems from country to country. Among 
examples presented and discussed were: study circles in Norway; corres- 
pondence coi^ses in India; the need to offer courses in four or five different 
languages in Iran; shortages of teachers in Venezuela; and experiments with 
new modes of teaching in the United States and other countries. 

Attending the Wingspread conference were educators from: the Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, Republic of China , Venezuela, Canada, Norway ^ India , 
Iran, Jordan, Cq^ta Rica, Zambia, Yugoslavia, Barbados, Ireland-; West ' . 
Germany, and the United States. ^ 

The widespread attention that the conference attracte<^ and many requests for 
a report about it led the Amerfcan Association^ of Community and Junior (Colleges 
(AACJC) and The Johnson foundation to undertake Jointly the publication of the 
report that follows. 

The Johnson Foundation feels privileged to have been d partner in this con- 
ference project. We appreciate especially the opportunity we. have had to'' 
work as friends and colleagues on the project with Edmund Gleazer, Jr, , 
President, Roger Y^rrington, Vice FYesident, Seymour Fersh, Director of 
Int^national Services, and Rebecca Jacobsen, Associate Director of 
International Services, A^CyJC, and with the conference participants who 
oame to Wingspread from countries around the world. 



Henry M . Halsted . 
Vice President-^Pro^ram, 
The Johnson Foundation 
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FOREWORD 



This Conference 'and publication represent a continuing dialogue 
^ among our international colleagues i^ich began in earnest as far 
back as 1970 with the first AACJC international assembly at the 
East -West Center in liawaii. Fro® that aeeting caae the publica- 
tion, "Jiitemational Development of the Junior College Idea" 2 
. (AACJC, 1970) . Likewise subsequent conferences in which the 
AACJC has been represented have contributed to the continuing 
discussions of cooperation aiaong our international institutions. 

From the proceedings at the Wingspread Conference, it is clear 
that these explorations will continue. 

In my letter of invitation, the purpose of the -aeeting was set 
'forth: "The conference will deal with the comon interests of 
educators from about twenty coxmtries in coaaiunity-based education, 
lifelong learning, education for work, basiq literacy education, 
and other thenes common to cpmaainity colleges in the Unitei^ States 
and similar institutions in other countries. Participants will 
be invited to present brief reports on these developments in their 
countries. A network for the exchange of such information will be 
considered." 



The publication viill be pf value to all who attended the conference 
„.§ilj^_alj9. tQ-thfi .lar audience beyond, -^i-s - foreword- gives ae the 
opportunity to thank all of the contributors who, in a variety of 
ways, laade the conference successful and this publication possible. 
We welcoiae additional colleagues to join us in the continuing . 
benefits from the international sharing of ideas, stimulation, and 
encouragement. 

Edmund -J. Gleazer, Jr. 
President, AACJC. 
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INTRODUCTION • ' ^ ^ 



This publication and the conference frou Which it proceeds is a 
part of two different series: the first series is the one to 
which Dr. Gleazer refers in his Foreword : the continuing inter-v 
national dialogue. The second sferies has been aupported by The 
Johnson Foundation. This publication is the final one in that 
series of which the first two were, "The Foreign Student in the 
United States CcMmimity and Junior College" (CEEB, 1978) and 
"Internationalizing Conaunity Colleges" (AACJC, 1978). Like 
this publication, each of thexu was derived from a conference, 
held at the Wingspread Conference Center. 

Planning for the conference, '^International Developments inx 
Post-Secondary, Short-Cycle Education*' began about a year before 
the conference dates iji October, In Ma^ of that year, 

invitations were sent^ td about 25 foreign educators and a 
similar number of United States c<OTiaunity college leaders. In 
addition, invitations went to about> ten representatives of other 
educational organizations, foundations, and government agencies. 
The original iist of invitees from other countries was based on 
previous contacts that the AACJC made at other international^ 
conference^ or frosi visits here and abroac^. Froia the start, the 
conference planners were seeking representation inm all over the. 
worjd but it was difficult* to assure such diverse representation 
because travel funds were not available from the cdtiference sponsors. 
The roster of participants (see final pages) indicates, however, 
that a distinguished and generally representative group were able 
to attend. 

The final number of visiting educators was seventeen. Within this 
number, seven were sponsored by the United States International 
Coaifi^ication Agency as part of a n^ series of auitjl-'reg^ional grants 
designed to facilitate international exchanges of information and a 
sharing of- international experiences and viewpoints.. These sponsored 
educators were ^Iso able to visit cosspiinity colleges; their four-week 
ti^ip was arranged by the Institute of International Education. 





The conference and this publication were planned to coiBpleiuent 
rather than duplicate each other, .Each of the visiting educators 
and soia^ selected Americans were invited to provide short papers; 
. these are' included heje. At the conference itself, however, the - 
ifltent was to give the participants an opportunity to become 1 
acquainted with' the overall th^nie of the conference and with each 
other individually. To achieve this purpose, the conference 
schedule provided ten-to-fifteen minutes for each visiting 
educator and some representative Americans to make informal 
presentations* These remarks were followed with time for 
questions and discussions. These exchanges stimulated cross^ 
cultural awarenesses and encouraged the participants to explore 
ways in iwhich cooperative efforts could be continued ;and enhanced. 

The format of this publication conveys also its sense of purpose - 
The collection of papers provides authentic and personal contribu- . 
tions from an international roster of educational leaders. We 
believe that it is appropriate that their papers be photo-cqpied 
rather than edited for a printed version^ this way the original 
style and flavor is- retained. . The publication thus represents 
in it5 own medium the messages of diversity and individuality, 
which characterised the conference itself. 

Also, this publication can serve as a reminder that international 
developments in post-secondary short-c;ycle education are a continuous 
process •'No single conference or publication can provide a 
comprehensive and truly representative balance of viewpoint and 
achievements. "This publication can shai^e more widely the benefits 
^f our Wingspread Conference and provide a work of reference and 
, record. 

f ■ 4 

The AACJC appreciates the opportunity of convening, the conference 
and preparing the. publication. We express our graritude to The 
Johnson Foundation for its ,graciou$ and generous hospitality as 
^ host at the Wingspread Conference /Center and for helping p^jrovide 
this pubiicatioji. Also, we are grateful to the International 
Communication. Agency and to th^ .Institute of International Education* 
for their assistance. And, of course, we: are happy to acknowledge 
the contributions from the di^tingui^shed educators who participated 
in the conference and provided the papers for this publication. 

■ / > 

Seymour Fersh 
/ Director of Internationai Services 

AACJC 
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J.R. Kidd 

Tffi VAST PROGRESSIVE TASK OF MANKIND 

•tf 

Introduction , 

It is a special honour and privilege for me to have the first opportunity 
to speak at this conference* I am always pleased to return to Wingspread 
and share in the visdois and experience of The Johnson Foundation, known to s 
many all over the world for offering the Pacea in terris conferences. There 

' "I ' — - — — — — A 

is a special talent about conferences at Wingspread, where people meet and 
talk deeply to and with each other, not at or by each other. 

I am pleased as well to be in the cc»paay o| so m4ny representatives 
of short-cycle and ccnmunity collejges. 1 have never bpen on the board or 
ataff of a com mun ity college but no one appreciates their influence^ potential 
or real, ©ore than I. The 1960^s in ^lorth Asaerica and many p'arts of the world 
waa a passionate, a tumultuous and swiftly changing decade, remembered still 
for certain behaviours or excesses of the young, sometimes for the intransigence 
and inflexibility of their elders, but to be known in t^e future, of this I 
am sure, as the parlod when so many commxaity colleges were creatijd and 
extended,- For it is theSe colleges that are the grjeat heritage of the decade 
just as they are the fine instnnwnts for development all over the world, even 
in places where they have not yet taken firm root. ' 

V 

It is always a privilege to sit with men and women from many cultures. 
x» ♦ , ' ' ^ 

I doubt if we really appreciate fully how fortunate we are in our calling, 
which is one that bridges over or leaps over language barriers, cultural differences 
^and ideolbgical blockades. Last May and Jvine. I wa* in successive weeks in Japan, 
China, Vietnam, Russia, ^est <^nnany, Sweden, the United States and Venezuela. 
Note the cultural and ideological differences represented. Yet in eatery country 
I found people who xirished to share and-to learn, who wfere deeply conmiitted to 
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s exchange ' and were determined to employ education as 

*tlie cl^^ief strategy fcr development*. Ours is 4 calling that advances the c^use 
of peaceful co-existence and mutual support and we need not only to accept the 
blessing but extend the influence. And i^i vhat better way than through our 
colleges? ' . ^ ^ ' 

We are here to exchange experiences about developments cdncerndng the 
human family all over the world and the place of education in general and the 
role of our colleges in development. 

May I begin with the man whom I consider to be^ ^he finest teacher in 'tli 
world, Julius Nyerere, Pre|^ident of Tanzania, whose self--given name is Mwalimu 
teacher".. At the International Conference on Adult -Education and Development, 
id Dar es Salaam in 1976, the major statement; by Nyerere was adopted by the 
participants from 80 countries as a Declaration on objectives and strategies. 

■ - ' / 

Nye fere established clearly the meaning of development in thes^ words; 

For development has a purpose; that purppse Is the liberation of 
Han. It is true that in the Third World we talk, a great deal 
^out economic development^ahout expatidiiig the mmber of goods 
and sei^ylces, and the capacity to produce^ them. But the goods 
are needed to serve man; services «are required to make the lives 
. ' ^ men more easeful as well as more fr;uitful» Political, social 

and econoimic organization is needed to enlarge the freedom and 
dignity of xabn. Always we come back to Man- — to Liberated Man- 
as the purpose of activity* the purpose of development. 

But Han can only liberate himself or develop himself. He - cannot 
be liberated or developed by another. For Man makes himself. 
It is his ability to act deliberately^ for a self^etermined . 
^rpose, which distinguishes him from the other anijmals. The 
expansion of his own consciousness, and therefore of his power 
4Dver himself, his environment, and his society, must therefore 
ultimafiely be what we mean by development* 

So development Is for Man, by Man, and of Man, The same is true 
of education. Its purpose is the liberation of Man from the 
restrainta and limitations 'of ignorance and dependency. Education 
has to, increase men*s physical and i^ental freedom — -to increase 
their control over themselves, their own lives, and the environ- 
ment in which they live* The ideas imparted by education, or 



^ released in the mind through educdtion^ should therefore be ' • 
i liberating ideas j the ^kills acquired by education should be^ 

liberating .skills- Nothing else can properly .be called education. 
Teaching which induces a slave mentality or a sense of impotence 
is not education at all — it is attack on the xainds of men, 

Julius Nyerere is a head of state^ working desperately against the. 
clock, for programs that v±lX share wealth and opportunit?y through education ' 
for. his people. - . ^ 

Recently Lady Barbara Ward Jackson was to hav^ addressed an international 

syraposiuBJ in my country. \ She was too ill to come^* yet sent a message which 

is as moving as it is prophetic. Because there will not be many more messages 

from^ this Fitst Lady of our world, every 'one is to be cherished, and I will 

quote liberally: ^ • 

If we logk back at the Fifties and Sixties, when much of our 
"conventional wisdom'^ about development was formulated, I suspect 
we are now amazed by our extraordinary optimism. saw the period 

, of Western 'Cfirlonlsat ion being phased out. We leaked to the steady 
extension on a world-wide scale of the advances^ of modem science 
and technology which were oiaking the developed states (about a 
third of mankind) wealthier each year. Thlis process, extended in 
part by trade and the investment of the big and multinational 
^ cckapanieVt part by direct aid from fi^^i nations to poor, would 

let the wealthy 's growing affluence "trickle down" to the undeveloped 
econotties and ' they iii turn, by comparable "stages of growth", 
would advance to the standards of the developed societies • All 
mankind would hasten on together to the felicity of the high 
• cons imp tiort society^ It was an appealing scenario, underpinned 
/ by oil at less than two dollars a barrel, sparked by an extravagant 
fall-out of new technology from the forced experiments of the 
war and sustained by the relief of millions of citizens to see 
the restrictions of the Great Depression and the World War at least 
falling behind them* • . 

Today, ov^r 30 years after the coming of formal peace, our perceptions 
^of the future of development are, I suspect, more somber but not 
on that account less realistic... 

» . .we confront a wholly new set of developmental issues which, even 
' a decade ago, were not talked about because people barely knew 
they existed. Let uS' agree that the passionate desire- for a more 
equal and equitable world distribution of resources' and opportunities 
is the first and greatest .issue pf development. But what are we 
to say to those who argue that just as men and women as a whole are 
asking, for the first time, to enter into their heritage and share 
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the resodrces of the sMdern techological order, "it .turns out that 
^ there! simply are ript the material v^ans available to realise the 

dream? Between .deforestation, soil erosion, urban expansion, 
multiplying roads and airports, sotsm estimates put the land we 
shall lose frc» cultivation in the next* 20 .years at 60O million 
hectares - and that is about half the laai we Cultivate without 
Tisk today frcsa our pres^tnt population (which is to, increase by 
50 per cent) ; • . . ^ - 

^Or takev energy, in ffpite of considerably i:iew disii^y^ries and the 
' likely increase of off^ore qil 4ridi^ng^)t^c^ cfiht of the total 

. ^ it seems ppt|y, ^ertain'^zka^f^ljyg^q^^ oil dtftput *will be passedj 
by the end^^'ef^ tlie^cfflriruryf' ' 6oal has a century to go, oil shale and 
ta? sands ari^ possiole supplements • But nothing can reverse the 
faet that the United States has run through half of One of the 
, lar^gest domenstic oil reserves in the world in less than a century. 
The disappearance of other reserves may be a little less speedy 
but the trend is sure* 

This in turn throws question mark on a Whole range of minerals 
which require large amounts of eneygy to be turned into^ usable 
metals. We cannot work out thft equations^ exactly today. But 
the first centuries of industrialisation have skimmed off the 
best and cheapest sizppXiea. Mining the deep sea bed or the earth^s 
core or other planets would be aii expensive alternative, 6speci4lly 
for the half to thxree quarters of mankind %rtio are starting their 
industrialisation from a level of desperate poverty and lack of 
' capital. 

Or taka another example-^ * ' 

...in the Itorth. Atlantic, we eat very nearly a ton of grain a 
year, all but 130 pounds in the shape of be^f , poult;ry and other 
high protein food, p^roduced by feeding grain to the animals « 
F^r every 5 to 10 pounds fed to cattle, we with our steaks and^ 
hamburgers get about a {KDund of '^energy' equivalent*^ back. The 
^ Indian 'eats 4CK) potmds'a year directly irf gtain . Between ccmaautlng, 
office work^ TV wat^ching and golf mobiles i^e live the most sedentary 
lives ever invented for a b^^^s* society. High protein is really 
needed for only heavy manual labour. The result? A degree of 
digestive disorder which has led the American Hedical Association 
to plead for a cut of one— third in meat consumption and which 
costs the West Germans $7^000 million a year in cures for the" 
beer-sausage syndrome. This is 2 per cent of Gross National 
Product. 

So where are we? Heading straight for developmental disaster 
by sociiil disruption, over-population, toxic risks, the final 
destruction of our basic physical herijtage?^ We cannot .cosily 
dismiss * these possibilities on the grounds that a kind and forgiving 
God will not permit ultimate catastrophe,... If we behave like 
destructive fools, the undeviating consequences of the moral law 
^ will not be temporarily suspended for our especial beneftt. Like 



Jefferson i^ontemplating slavery, we should rather say: **w!i^q I 
remember that God is just* I trembleifor my cquntry".^ But ve must 
also r emem ber that fear can be tha beginniiig of 'wisdom an4 if 
iiot:hing else love, faijth, dedicatien, genero^ty ^ is strong 
^enough to XMve us, i:he^n leit us - settle hiicsbly for the fear of the 
..Lord and seek to £i^void^ catastrophe simply because only the really '* 
committed terrorists and anarchists regard catastrophe as desirab^le 
i« itself . We do not. 
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bae more witness, this time an American, ipi^ President of thier World 

Bank^ Robert t^Namara. Up until five years ago, Mr. McNamara knew very little 

about ^dudat: ion; but, grappl^joig as he has b^en with the problems of devtelopmenty 

he was a '^quick learner". His message is about vhitVkinds of education are 

most appropriate and those that are not: . 

Developing countries have greatly expanded *their educational 
systems over the pas.t quarter century. But much i^f the expansion 
has been misdirected* The results are s^en in 5ne of the most 
disturbing paradoxes of our time: %?hile millions of people from 
amqng^ the educated are unemployed, millions p£ jobs are waiting to- 
be doiiie because people witih the ri^ght education^ training and 
skills cannbt be found. , 

Mong the questions that must be i^nswered are: 

Bow can educational systems be reshaped to h^lp with the poorest I 
B&tfi^ntB^S society? 

How cum fiducatlon contribute to rural daveloiment and thus respond 
to the needs and ^pirations of the vast, majority of the poor 
* living in villages? 

How can educational opportunities be made more equal in order to 
promote social mobilization in countries where educational 
systems have hitherto favoured .the urban dwellers and the 
relatively rich? 

McNa^siara's program for the Bank is baaed on several convictions: 

That every Individual should receive a basic minimum education as 

soon as financial resources and the priorities of development permit 

That skills should be developed selectively in response to specific 
and urgent needs, by training the right people, both urban and 
rural, for the right jobs both in* the modem and the traditional 
sectors. 

That educational policies should be formulated to respond flexibly 
to the need to develop educational systems (non formal, formal and 
informal) so that the specific requirements of each. society might 
be met / , , 

That opportunities should be extended throughout an educational system 
for these underprivileged groups who have been thwarted in ti^heir 



desire to enter the mainstream of their country's (economic and 
social lif^. This must include m^re equit^^le accessNto edu- 
cation for the poor, the ill-fed, womeni and Yural dweller^ and 
must provide, as veil, a better chance to advance from the class- 
rocw to the place of work* / ' * 

4 If^econcmdc progress is to be rapid and equitable, education will 
need to be supported by action i^j other fields .such as agriculture , 
health, nutrition and employiaent. Only in such a context can 
, ediucatxbq effective. * ' " * . 



I could go on with these quotes and coaanents, all of theni pertinent, all 

of them eloquent testimony, footnoted' with harsh facts that delineate our time 

• . ' J- - 

and the istaediate future. * Not;ice that no one has resorted to magical or science 

fiction kinds of so^Lutions. The answer to the huiaan condition, as they ^ee 

it, lies within the imagination and affections and intelligence , of . human beings, 

not - 

They do see education as a strategy, btit|y^through SOTse pious hope that 

if sc^iehow all children are put in school eventually all will be well. Xhey 

« ' . ■ « 

«re conceraed abouc education for all ages, particularly for those who must 

nake the life of death decisions ia the 1970 *s and 1980*s, decisions about 

,v. ■ 

food, he«lU^«;id jobs, about resi^||^ce to aiiitary dictettorships at home and • 
agamst aggression ^roatl, about providing a life for everyone that enlivens , 
not stupefies, the human spirit But they po*lnt out that not all that goes 

under the nme o£ ediKzation is a contribution; some of it is bad and must be 

' ■ 'i ■ 

replaced. It must ,be an education i'elated to the main problems of men and . 

woman. They Also warn that the ssajority of the members of the human family 

are sti^X not participants. Robert McNamarsi has the strongest^ things to day ' 

about this condition. He has only recently discovered how appalling is the 

of us 

general situation^ one which most.more f miliar with it, h^ve almost taken 
for granted. ^ t 

Education mxBt now into account not just the basics of reading, 

writing ani arithmetic, but the basic concerns of all peoples. For example, 
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most people in education were unaware at the time, but action was taken at the 

Uaited Nations in September 1975,, that has many icipllcations for thecT* ■ A j 

basic charter governing relations between rich and poor countries wa$ accepted 

almost luianimously . The seven areas covered In the agreement include: 

1. Intettiational trade and assistance to the developing countries to 
engage in- trade on more equitable conditions. 

2- Transfer of and sharing of resources for financing development as 
well as international monetary reform. 

3. Development of science and technology on behalf of the developing 
countries". ' - ^ 



'gy on b^l 

] 



4. Appropriate industrialization, particularly in developing countries. 

5. Development bf production and delivery systems for food and agriculture 

6. Go-operaition in education and trainitig aiMng developing nations.' 

• / ' i 

7. Changes within the UN system to facilitate grow^tt af^ the developing 
countries. ^ / 



There is nothing new or particularly newsworthy about that: list, and ygur eye 
may have passed i^ver it quickly. But please remember two things. It represents 
a charter of aspirations and activities that will govern international relations 
for at least a decade and answers will be sbught and fornid in some fontx of. 

international co-operation or international brigandage . Two, while only one 

■ f 

reference is made explicitly to education and training, none of the items^can* 

be achieved wlthbut an extensive change in education in most countries. "As 

Joseph Gremillion, who has just left his post at the "Vatican where he'. headed 

u||^ special committees on social policy, was raying last ^u^ek in Canada: 

Far each country becomes truly developed only if Its people awaken ^ 
themselves, organize and participate as communities and functional 
groups, to becosie to an optimum degree ''master of their own destiny" 
wl^in and as living parts of the whole. The national elan vital 
must derive primarily frosn the soil and soul and situation of each 
people. 



is 



None of my witnesses has spoken specifically of the short^cycle 
/ colleges, ^ yet every word is directed towards ijts and to our opportunity • 

So what, is our role? • ' 

• ■ t 

Well, fi^st of all I do not know enough to state it dn explicit terrns. 
Even if I did I would not annoimce it just yet because ve are'here to work 
together on^'such qu^lstions. * " \ ' 

You toay have expected me to provide you with a^^modelVbut I'db ncit think 
there is any model to follow -tfr adopt. Also» as anti- intellectual as this 
tauat seem, I do not believe much In the currexttly fashionable p££stime of 

• ■ ■ ^ ' • V . - - ■ if 

creating modals, UA model , aa I understand and use it, is a tool or systesiatized 
deai;ription usef|^ fof analysis. Of cours$i, rigorous analysis As a positive 
contribi^tion. But nobody I ever heard of ever tried^tQ^ emulate .a model. 
People respond to practical acts, to attempted solutions, to demonstrations of 
principles and practices. Instead of offjsjing you an abstract model I shall 
simply ref^r to a fey e^camples that illt;strate how educational inStlt»utions, 
particularly though not exclusively short-cycle institutions, have dealt with, 
soma of the problems and opportunities I have described* Taken together, they 
do nott constitute a aodsl, but they do suggel^t avenues of action available to 
all of us and may stimulate further discussion. They all illustrate that no 
matter how i^spotent ve sometimes think w« are, there are practical steps that 
can be taken. 

My examples cc»e fvom several of the coimtries represented here: they 
could have been taken from most other parts the world, ^ 
1. Community CoU'eges in the United States , The first and most obvious example 
is from your hosts, the jcoBsaunlty colleges of the United States. .These com- 
paratively new colleges ha^e provided '^second chance^'^education and training 
for hundreds of thousands ""of adult learners « have been flexible enou^ to 
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^ innovate la methods, to identify new educational ae^ds^ to reach p^lics and 
special groups previously unserved. They have son^etim^ offered a source of 
coherence and conCinuity of education*' for whole ^communities • I will not 
illustrate further because maxj^y of the best exemplars are here a^Hong us and 
so^ of you will be 'Visiting their colleges* Mot everything that passes for 
education in a community college is particularly noteworthy, so please urge 
them -to, deal* specif ically with the Jforms of education that they have developed 
which speak direc^)^ to the basic humati cOroblems 

2. College of Medicine - Turkey, Here my example is an approved medical 
school, not^d for excellence in medical science. But the most significant 
factor in the education of Its students arises becai;iBe of one simple require— 
ment and .cosa&itment . Every student entering the college on the first day mu3t , 
associate hixsself with a family and frcin that day on» throughout his entire 
medical Studies, he is a *Sember" of that family sharing, with them in living 
and. dying, in sickness and health, in sorrow and jubilation^ in triumph or! 
failure. Sometliaes he acts as physician and counsellor but always he is. a 
faoily me^^r and friend. And so, for him, medical science is absorbed and 
i^astered within a huaan context. This essential condition could c^aracteri^se 
all of our education, but is still, rare. 

3. An^ Institute of Technology - India . Mf friend. Dir. P. L. Malhotra, willl 
be able to give you^other examples from India, but let me refer to one from 
»y own observation. In aany parts of India it is a recurrent problem that the 

annual monsoon that brings the blessed rains sometimes brings destruction and 

] 

death, with floods undermining and destroying most of the mud dwellings in 
< 

villages. At such a time it is cutotnary for some Indi4n students in secondary 
schools and college'3 to volunteer, leave their studies for a few weeks and go 
to the aid of tihe stricken villagers or raise money on their behalf. This is 
one of the more ahoirable aspects of Indian educati9a. However, on one 
-occaiflon when auch a >ire ad situation occurred In a flooded area o^ Maharastra, 
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and the students were organizing to leave th^ir college and respond to calls 

for relief aid, the College president forbade them to go. He told them th^ 

'for them the gift of a few rupees or a fev days manual iaboiir was not enough • 

% . 

They should first send emissaries to the stricken villages who would examine 
the kinds of huts that had been destroyed and similar problems., Then the 
students should spend tvo weeks applying what they knew or could learn of 
physics, cl^mistry, enginei^ring, ' nutrition, and social work to the problems of- 
the villages, and also pledge themselves to continue dver th^ next three month 
period to work with the villagers in the reconstruction phase. The president 
asserted tl^at their responsibility was to apply their^ experience and training 
tp India's problems, not just to offer physical labour. I was^ndt able to 
witness all the result's, but I have rarely seen students apply themselvesN:o 
their lessons as was evident in that week. Occasions where students are 
accepted as, or demanded as, partners in a significant public enterprise are 
few. But need they be? 

4. . Training in an Iron and Steel Enterprise - China . This ^summer I spejit 

spme tin» in an iron and steel enterprise near Peking which recruits labour 

from families who in total number 32,000. All of tHe equipment of the mills 

is antiquated and must constantly be repaired, redesigned and retooled, yet 

production figures continue to mount, I was intetested particularly in the^ ^ 

* 

management of the enterprise, and was told that 85 per cent of all of the 

managers came from the ranks, typically after having copipleted only four years 

of elementapr school. This was true of the man who held the position of 

general superintendent, and equally astonishing, with the 31 year old woman 

irfio was supervisor over (the vast^clanging hall where five cauldrons Were 

pouring out the f^teel« That means in the case of boTfi of these individuals 

that all of their mathematics, science, technology and manageifial skills had 
inside * 

been leartied • the enterprise; that the enterprise was able to utilize . 
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V, elementary and secondary schools and the knowledge of universities ioxi 

^education and training at a very high level, I cite this exampl/not to 
suggest that countries should follow Chinese practice in utilizing paYt-time , 
teachers for secondary or higher education, but that secondary and higher 
«du<iation can be grounded in, can be founded the economic and social 
concerns , of a society, without necessarily reducing i€ simply to technical 

i • - 

training. The curriclulum in this^ enterprise was not narrowly technological; 
\ it included gen'iii^l, political, and social education. 

5. Tl^ Folk High Schools of Germany . The first home of the folk high school 
is Denmark, but the term is now used to describe educational institutions in 
a number of European countries* In Germany the' largest single agency for adult 

education are the colleges uhd^r Iteutsche Volkshochschul- Verb and. More th^ 

\ 

a million adtilt students are enrolled in a variety of courses related to social 

and community needs, typically not offering any certificate (although this is 

changing) , but providing excellent quality education. Because these colleges 

operate vlthin a single system they can afford some services associated only 

theirs is ' 

vith a large system, such as planning, research ^he best adult education research 
agency in Geraany) , electronic sedia for instruction,' and language specialists. 
Thay^ also have resources sufficient for sharing w^th developing countries: 
this grpup of colleges has found a formula for providing yearly educational 
aid estimated at a Biillion dollars and probably worth ten times that sum. 

The Workers Universities of Jugoslav ia. These are institutions that are 
within the stat^-supported system of education but respond very much to the 
stiiaulus. a/d direction of trade unions. They are planned to provide the 
technical ^and general education, including arts and culture, needed by a 
country that has been developing its own pattern of economic, social and 
political organization. These "universities" are perhaps the inost important 
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single component of an adult education system that is one of the isost ^re^iarkabl 
ip the world. Working people of all kinds have opportunities for vocg^tional 
training t for learning how to manage the many kinds of enterprises that unions 
own and control,- for participation with managesient ia economic decisions, for 
community organization, for participatioti in the arts and in travel and, to 
a considerable extent, to become self-confident learners engaged in ^dependent 
studies* 

7. A New College - Bali . Many people have hoped that some of the mord* 



beautiful and fragile aspects of living* in Bali will not be lost as "civili- 



zation'* comes to that island. The Balinese are -not over^^i:*omantic abqut their 
own 'culture but are determined not wantonly to throw it awk^. Accordi^iuly , \ 
when a new college was planned, a nimiber of people, including^ workers ,1^^sher- 
folk, artists^ as well as educators, took part in the^ selection of the\ 
curriculum. It was decided after discussion that the curriculum should' major 
in the finest cultural aspects of Balinese life and that, of ,ccmrse, it should 
also offer languages, science and technology. What is significant is tlh 
priority of values represented^ in a wprld in which many cotmtries have simply 
copied t^e curriculum and organization from foreign educational institutions 
and have accepted the inevitable costs of ali^enation and losses in their finest 
cultural traditions. The college in Bali is nourishing Balinese culture, not 
destroying it, and for that very reason may also provide a better education 
in content and values that are injtemational or hitman, not just local. 

V 

8. Beginnings of Simon Rodriguez University Venezuela ^ This story might 
h^ve been tolci about a conmiunity college, but it happened in a university 
based in Carracas. The president. Dr. Felijc Adam, and the university, began 
their work using a shack in a barrio in the shanty-town outskirts of Carracas, 
workli^ifc fehere with part-t^me teach^rs^^deve loping services for the people of 
.th« area based on the needs^ which they identified. The second venture was 
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asSsociated with two rural an^ econoiaicaliy destitute Villages, where again 
they enlisted ^trained personnel for the solutioci of difficult,. problems t 
'After four years working "in the field" » having established the purpose of 
the university as intellectual service, the university recruitfed some "full-time 
staff and a silent body. Today the university is in appear^ce not so 
lifferent from other upiver^itiesi but the fir^t initiatives continue to affect, 
joals, choice of faculty, the students who^^pply, the kinds of research, and 
the special departusents. For example^ the first graduate training program 
in adult education for Latfn America was offered here as well as the first 
centre for participatory research.. 

9, Study Circles^ Education for Citizenship - Sweden . Much international 

attention has been directed recently to the Study Circles in Sweden because 

people who take part are credited with bringing down the last two national 

fbster 

govemiaents. These Circles informal and non-credit progtams, with sufficient 
state support to guarantee fupds for the preparation of study materials, but 
with organization in the hands of churches, unions, corporations, village 
councils or any other group^wlHing to undertake responsibility for education ^ 
about public affairs* Accordingly^ every Swedish citizen has the opportunity 
fot many weeks a year to engage in study and discussion of some important- 
issue, sharing with a small face-to-face group of his peers and also to talk 
with these neighbours ot friends about any other subject that is important 
to lii^i or to ,the country. Very large numbers of Swedish people, as many as 
35 per cent, do accept the opportunity* One noticeable feature is the Aumber 
of school and college teachers who continue their^ own education in this 
fashion — at least half of them. In many countries it is coimnon enough ft>r 
educationists to arrange for the continuing education of others, but all too 
rarely for themselves. In the best sense the study circles represent a school 
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of citizenship and the Swedes maintain that it is needed every year as a 

■ ! 

sustained opportunity, in addition to one-time or short course studies of ' 

' ' ' . i " 

particular issues. , ' , 

l^ese- are nine examples of institutions that have taken seriously their 

responsibilities to the xopaaunity or to society mid have plaiiried intellectual 

activities accordingly. All of the examples ^re.of practical education, but 

all go beyond ;fiere skill training. There is . a recognition of: 

•continuing need to develop and adapt science and technology to human 

problems without becoming fascinated with mecbanlical solutions; 

• attent^.on to research, but not only research by and for academic elites 
as part of their pattern of promotion; it is research for the enrichment* 
of people; 

.a growing concern for the participation of the people that McNamara 

refers to as "the thwarted"; 

* ■ 

.involving learners of all ages and all levels increasingly in the manage- 

« 

» ■ (, * 

meut of th«lr own learning, so that they can exchange and learn from 

each other: - 

• a concern for high standards of excellence-^but performance that is 
evaluated by^ appropriate standards not just by marks on examinations 
that may bear little or no relevance to the matters studied. 

Two characteristics are that whether or not the studies are given for credit, 

/they are all in areas that are served well By short-cycle institutions, and all 

lhave an impact on development • , 

These cases are all of institutions. It would be useful to identify 

action that is international or regional in character, or tl>e result of 

— *t 

co-operation in a particular field. This very conference may be a plaee in 
which co-operative action within a particular field of education but touching 



.many countries will result in eiilariged expandiofi iopact on development. 
"It Xs the vast eonatructive task mankind,,. " 

' Earlier I presented some of the critical analysis by Barbara Ward of 

t)ie perils that must be faced. However, she does not conclude her review, or 
contexopLate her life's work, in a state pi disabUng pesslMsm. Indeed, her 
last tpstl^nial is one of confidence If we will utilize the knowledge and 
instifutiotis thit we have, and do it in time . - ' • 

For every dif ficulty that 1 have outlined there are ansvfers. Indeed, 
they offer us better solutions, possibilities^ and opportunities 
than hujaanity has ever known before. No iroQ destiny is propelling 
us towards catastrophe. What we are offered is not disaster, but 
chj3ice, ^'No on^ can deny the. possibility of dei^tructlon. Indeed, 
with 400 billidn dollars .a year being spent on what we, with almost 
unconscious humour, call "security", who can think^thervise? 
But the ways forward are not closedj and with every, step away from * 
the precipice of risk, we in the same measure urave Aom the possibility 
of war. This is quite simply because peace is not^JBe pa^ive state 
of no tf happening to be fighting anyone th:|j^ week.' It is tjie vast 
progressive task of mankind - a task of lei^ing - leartflng by 
Joint effSrt and .dedication, .to do_ together the essential things 
required for planetary 8urv*.val, 

Ours la a task of learning— because joint co-ope^^tive action is. not 

part of our inherltimce. It haa to be learned, For such a £^sk what peoples ' 

or irtiAt ijoAtitutions are better conceived^ better staffed and better located 

than tfieae institutions which ve serve? | 

J. R. Kldd 
Secretary General 

International Council for Adult Education^ 
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DEVELOPMENTS JN THE NETHERLANDS RfiLATED TO POST- SECONDARY, 
SHORT-CYCLE EDUCATION •> 



hs this conference is being held in the U.S.A., it seems 
only natura], to compare developments in post-secondary 
vocational education in the^- Netherlands with the growth ' 
in Community Collegips v^ch has undoubtedly taken America 
by storm. However, this is not an easy coii?)arison to make 

^ because such comprehensive institutes are practically 
non-existent in the Netherlands; not that this type of 

S education is not being catered for in i^^e Netherlands, 
.but it is being done in an entirely different way . the 
, basis for the comparison is the scheme of programs of 
the American Community Colleges, namely : ^ 

■ A. General ^duqation (Transfer/Liberal Arts/College J?arallel) 

B. Vocational/Occupational/Technical ' - 

C. " Community Education and Special Interest Programs 

(Adiflt Education) . 

I would like now to show you the ^jiagram of the structure 
of education in the Netherlands and point out a few 
specific points in connection with the topic 'we" arfe 
discussing. 

Though they are often housed under one roof, there " 
are 'three types of general high school , VWO, which 
offers pre-university education with a six year course, 
^ HAVO and MAVO, w^ich offer different levels of secon- 
dary education with a five and four year course 
respectively. Junior technical/vocational schools 
are open to boys and girls of 12 years of age. About 
one third of all 12 year-olds choose to go (or are 
advised to go) to these schools, which provide prepa- 
ratory vocational training as well as several general 
subjects (e.g. Dutch, English and mathematics). 

The types of institute which are relevant: to our topic 
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are those providing senior technical and vocational training 
courses of two to four years duration. In the la.tter case, 
the third' or fourth ^year consists of a practical year in 
industry. Students who have successfully completed the 
MAVO course or the course in Junior Technical/Vocational 
Training are qualified to attend these institutes, which, 
incidentally , are regarded as secondary education inst^utes 
and not post-^secondary as in the U.S.A^ 

However, as far as I have been able to ascertain from 
my visits to Community Colleges , they provide similar 
programs with much the same standards and aims, i.e. 
to train medium^grade personnel . 

One problem which arises from the present selective system 
is how to deal with the pupils who are incapable of 
completing the MAVO or Junior V/T courses. At present' 
there are no f acilitiesf f or them but, in an effort- to 
improve the situation, special advanced two-year technical/ 
vocational courses are to be launched on 1 August 1979. 

The apprenticeship .system, whereby students spend" 1^2 
days in school and the rest of the week^in on-the-job 
training, is a. Dutch example of what is called cooperative 
education in America . 

There are various institutes of higher or "post-secondary"" 
education in the Netherlands . 

First, there are' universities , which are only open to 

students with the VWO leaving certificate or after a 

colloquium dictum for mature s^tudents aged 25 or ov^. 

By comparison with those in other countries, the courses 

are long; the "doctoraal" or final degree examin^ion 

can be taken after five years but in practice many students 

take six or seven years to graduate. Recently a memorandum 



called "Higher Education on a Wide Scale" was presented 
to parliament and it outlined a plan to divide the study 
period into a "doctoxaal" stage lasting four years and, 
for selected students, (about 40% of the students" has ' 
been suggested) a second stage lasting a majjiraum of 2 
^ years which would be spent on research or training for 
such professions as accountancy or n^dicine. 

Secondly, there are Institutes of Higher Technical and 
Vocational Education with a lower entrance level {HAVO 
certificate or certificate from a senior technical «and 
vocational training school) and a course lasting three 
' dr four years ^ in exceptional cases two, "There are more 
than 300 such institutes attended by approximately 
20,0 , 000 iyffhl and part time students . They axe generally 
specialized institutes , for instance there are teacher ' 
training colleges, technical colleges ^ nautical colleges , 
ecqnopiic and administrative colleges, social science 
colleges, health-care college^, and academies of fine 
arts and music. The smaller institutes of six to seven 
hundred students are encouraged to merge but they cannot 
be forced to do so . 

It is not ^t possible to switch from a 2-^4 year higher 
course to a univei^sity course but a Bill has been submitted 
to parliaitient which, if it came into force , would enable 
students to make such a transfer after one or two years, 
just like students at Community^ Colleges. 

This description of the Dutch' gys^em, which is necessarily 
short and therefore incomplete , has so far been restricted 
to A and B of the Community College program. With regard 
to C or adjLilt education^ the following developments have ^ 
taken place in the fietherlands ; 



1. there has been a rapid increase in participation in 
part tinje high school courses for people who did not 
have the opportunity to attend »high school in their % 
youth . The term "Moedej; MAVO" , or High School for 
Mothers, whici^ has been given to this t^rpe of education 
indicates which sector of, society has taken roost advan- 
tage of this system. 
• 2. The development of the Open School using modern media. 
3. The development of the Open tlniversitA based more 
or less on the British system, with ulRversity and 
higher technical and Voca;tional CQurses . 

These developments are bdrdering jon the formal education 
system in the Netherlands and there is a lot more in 
progress . In the near future, the Ministry of Education y 
- Science, the Ministry of Cultural Affairs^, Recreation' , 

and Social Work and the Ministry of Social Affairs will 
. present a memorandum on adult education to parliament. 

■ There are indeed inany ^short-time" courses in the Nether- 
lands, provided by adult' education institutes for i instance, 
but they operate mainly outside the education system 
proper . It is doubtful wheti^r such courses can be inte- 
grated into the present education system like the 220 in 

, Milwaukee for example . But one thing is certain: the 
Netherlands has a lot to learn from the U.S.A. in this 
field and therefore we are careful not to miss anything 
as we watch the spectacular development of the American 
Community Colleges. . 

Some facts and figures about the Netherlands : ^ ^ 
■ Populations 15 i^iuor 

National income 1978: /. 255. 350 «il lion ' 
Total Government expenditure 1978: /^96.205 ■illion 

] 



Education budget: / 22«a83 «lllicti 

(at present 1 guilder « approximately U.S 



Students ; - 
High Schbbl 

Junior Voc./Techn. Schools 
Senior Voc./Techn. SchoojLs ^ 
Higher Voc./T^chn. Schools 
Universities C 



\ 



full time 

302.000 
405.000 
155.000 
. 144*000 



part time 

55.000 ' 
129,000 
52,000 
57.000 



156.000 



Jacobus Bos 
Director 

Postr secondary Vocational/ 

Professional Education 
Ministry of Education 
The Hague, Netherlands 



• John Bynner 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF^THE MITISH OPEN UNIVERSITY TO CONTINUING EDUCAIflON 

f . 

Certain sections of the population with a need 'f of continuing education 
may h&ve difficulty in receiving it by conventional laethods. The elderly, 
the disabled, hmise-bound women with small children, busy professionals, 
and especially people living in isolated cocmnunities may never have access 
to the f ull ^range of eilucational facilities they need. One sqlution 
to -this problaa is •'te^aching ^t a distance" - the use of a multimedia 
package of teaching materials, including texts, broadcasts, tapes and 
other audio visual aids. Rather than bring the student to the teaching 
institution^ these methods bring the teaching to the student in his own 
home. , ' .V 

The British O^en University has made a special contribution to the 
developiffe&t o'f such a teaching system. It was originally set up to 
providep|<en access to higher education for people who had missed such 
an opportunity earlier in their lives. By using the mass mediae and th^ 
postal services it reaches all studenti^ in the British Isles, \A\o can 
study paift time at hcmie while pursuing full time occupations. R^inforce^ 
ment of the students' learning is provided by a network of study centres 
where students can receive counselling and face to ace tuition, and can 
meet other students, frequently to join "self help groups"* The main 
tuition is by correspondence: students complete assignments at heme and 
send them to locally based tutors who return them with grades and cocaaents • 
Various forms of compitt^r marked testing and. learning assistance are also 
in use. Some courses run one week SuUmer Schools for their studenta* 

To establish the credibility of the University in the^ eyes of a sceptical 
academic community' in the U.K., the Founders considered it essential to 
concentrate initially on degree level work. If degrees awarded to students 
by the Open University were accepted by other educational ins tftutions for 
credit transfer, as a basis for higher degree work, and by employers, then 
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thla would vindicate the teachixig methods. This stage in the University 's 

lifcla n«arins cc»pletion. There are now over 27,000 gradiiates and 60,000 

students curreatly taking the University's courses. Its degrees are widely 

recognised as having the status of those gained by traditional meaas; and a 

large;, number of reciprocal credit transfer arrangements with other Universities 

. have been set up in which degree level work ca/ be pursued partly thtoilgh the 

Oj^n University and partly through the other institution. All undergraduate' 

courses are now also available on a *one-off' to 'associate students', A 

developing higher degree ptograniiBe will also enable the University * s own 

graduates and graduates from other Universities to pursue further advanced 

4 

study on & part-time basis. 

p ■ ■ ■ 

The provision of degree leA^el work has always been s^en as only part of the 

service the Universitj^ should provide. In its next phase of developoent, 

launched by the publication of the Venables Report,^ it identifies a further 

oajor role for its whole teaching system in the development of continuing 

education. There are two major themes in this development which shift th* 

eaphasis away from the University as a relatively autondowus institution. 

The first ts responsiveness ; the UifiLversi'ty 's success in contributing to 

the development of continuing education depends on its being able to mount ^ 

prograaaes of study quickly in response to clearly idtentified local, national 

(or international) needs, which may range from health education for parents 

to in-service edufistion for teachers. This leads t^the other major theme, 

collaboration . It has become clear that in many areas of continuing education, 

materials need to be tailored closely to particular local and -specialist 

needs. This makes the case for col labor a-five development of the teaching 

package, with close involvement of the "clients" in the design of materials 

which are goiiig to serve their professional purposes. Soxaeticjes this can 

entail the development of local ^materials to accompany centrally produced 

core telfevislon, radio and teaching tex^s. Examples are sets of courses ' 

for the in*-service education of teachers Reading development - Mathematics 

accross the curriculum; courses for the *caring professions* - 'The 

handicapped person in the coamunlty* and 'Care of the Elderly' and short 

^coamunity courses' in magazine format directed at parents - 'The first 

^ *■ , 

y«ars of life' ar^^-'the pfe-school child'. A large number of other new 
courses are proposed in such areas as managaaent education, envlroranental 
education. . . 



Flexibility and collaboration in the develoimpnt of ti^e , teach iitg materials, 
b^ioga out another aajor role of the Open University in this field. ;Its. 
wqpertiae developed now over a nimber of years in the production of . attractive 
axkt^f active learning materials can be put to the service of the whole ; / 
educational community. In this capacity it adopts the role of a national, 
lear^ng reaource ^centre* This use of Open Oniversity course materials 
for different purposes baa already been widespread in higher education and 
say prove evi^ more valuable in the expanding field of\continuin$ ^education. 
In much of adult and continuing ^education, local education aul^horitie^ have 
Xisited resources availab^ie to them ^r the production of learning materials./ 
Thus rather than attempt to duplicate efforts throughout the cotmtry'a 
coordixiated approach via a national institution like ^he Open University can 
ensure that a single set of materials ean serve a multitude of different > ' 



local purposes. 



Thus fears from some adult educators that national institution^^ like the 
Open University may encroach upon territory that they have considered. to 
be traditionally their own should be dismissed. In serving the needs of 
the (geographically) daprived'^the Open University extendi ediitinuing 
education to many who would ngt otherwise get it. At the same t^e. as a 
national learning resource centre it can help reinforce a wide'^range 
of existing educational practices « ^ . - 



\ 
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Report of the.Coimittee on Continuing Education under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Peter Venables, Open University Press, 1976. 



John Bytmer 
Open University 
United Kingdom 
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tli« p*at thirty 7««ri, tli« adbicvwMnts in fducation h«vt b««n 
.con»ld«r»d « ««j6:^ fmctor i» o«r pii«u3«^ 

, Th« «dtic«tion#l t3r«t«ii 1» tli« K«imlilic of C3itlnA tpii«y has in|«srit- 
^. .y •d itm i^iloMpliic«l approach , it» vorAl t««chlnga, and it» tociia 
/ ^Attitude towird •ducatioo frooi Ck»iafuciaxtim. ■ 

B«c«uM of tbt social orittxitA^ion mad the «8phasi« on hiuuui rela- 
, tiona of - Coafucian teachings , e4u<;«tioii in Oiiaa has always been, seen ' 
«• *a ^^tegrjli.part of social and political idminiatration. Hence,' 
education im considered the lBs«ential fteans by i^ich a persc^ can 
cultivate and intemaliie the Confucian ideaXs. As. a result, learn- 
. ed persons i(\d scholars have almys been highly ests^ied. As far as 

the ^ight .fcp education is concern^, equality of opportunity for every- 
^°5^V'^*8'km|^ess of siK^ial and econostic status, has been our prmid.and 
strong tranlition,' V 

SCHOOL SYSTPfS ' * , _ 

^ ^ rhm school ,»yit«a of tl^je Rapuilic o£ Ch|a« begins with kindergarten, 
vhicli'ift attended^ by children ranging from four to six years of age. 
i Kindergarten, howevek', is not conpulsory. / . 

Following kindergarten is nine years of free education, of which 
•Ix «re cosipulsory" elementary education and' three are junior high 
^ school education. " ' v v 

* Following the junior higfi school level is three ^years >f senior 

, - high education, or vocational training. 

i ' The re^lar senior high, school prograas are primarily preparatory 
prograas for higher education, ufaich cultivate general interest and 
ability in acad4»ic subjects, whereas vocational training programs 
provide youths id.th specialised knowledge and skills which enable 
ths« to engage in productive work after graduation. There are 189 
.» senior high schools-.with 181^150 students, while "there are 183 voca- 
tional schdolA-Vith 304,992 students which is a significantly larger 
enrollment thap the regular senior high* schools. 

' ' - 30 - • * ^ 
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Higher education Include? Independent colleges, universities t re- 
^search institutes and technical junior colleges, whose students are 
selected through an annual. joint entrance eiaaination. there are now 
26 universities and independent colleges throughout this island* 
Graduate schoojls are attached to colleges and universities. There 
are all told 76 junior colleges with an enrollment of 158,674 students. 
Host of thea are technical-oriented , and * their priaary concern is in 
, peaching the applied sciences and training technicians, ' 

There are three types' of Junior colleges. The three and two year 
junior colleges adait senior high sch<H>l and vocational school grad^ 
uates respectively, while the five-year junior colleges admit junior 
high school graduates. The National Taiwan Institute of Technology 
, wap founded in 1974 to admit junior college graduates who have had a 
minimum of a yearU working experience. A bachelor of engineering 
degree is granted after twj-year's study. 

To sumBwrize, after junidr high, education is divided Into two 
branches: (1) the regular or academic educational system composed of 
senior high schools and. universities; and (2) tlie vocational technical 
educational system composed of^ vc>gati9naf schools, technical junior 
colleges, and the Insiltute of Technology. 

In addition to t^e above school systaarr^^ie R^jmblic of China alao 
has a systetQ of special education and a system of Supplementary educ;- , 
ation. In special education, there are four schools for the bllnd^ - 
three for th§ deaf, one for the mentally retarded » and one fx)r the- 
physically handicapped! ^ ^ * 

- The system of supplementary education provides opportunities for 
those who failed to receive education through the tegular school system, 
or for tho#e who'^wish to Improve themselves* ^ 

CHANGES IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

During the past 30 years, jpopulation growth,, political moderniz- 

# 

atlon, economic development and social plurali*ation have raised people' 
aspirations for a batter education, as a resulj, education has Iffeen 
adapting itself to the changing conditions. 
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■ From 1950 to 1978, the total number of schooli *t «H levels ha.s 
ix»cr'«iuied (2.12 tiae*) from 1,504 to 4,693- Stt;deot «oroilajen^liM 
increased (3.29 timejs) fronj 1,054,927 to 4,522,037. The educatiofl*! 
budget for both public .and private instiiuti^ons has in(^i;«iied -^60 
tines from NTti56,316,0O0 to iiTI3O,855,400,O00. ' The ra^io of educ^- 
tioaml •xpendiiiire to tke GNP his incrtased froa 8.76ft to 14*549^. 
And the number of full-time teachers has increased (4.34 times) from 
29,000 to 155,021. " 

1) ' Today .there are 4,522,037 students out of a total population of 
16,882,053; that Is, more than a quarter of the nation's population 
is nov in school. . ' , 

2) Id 19689 free public education «v&s extended f^m six to nins yaars, 
making junior high education pari of th^ fr#« educational programs. 

3) To meet industry's groving demand for skilled labor and technicians, 
vocational education has also grovn* In 1972^ a dscisioii i&ad^ to 
create a technical-^vocational school system parallel to the traditional 
high^ school-university system. In 1965, regular senior high si^iidents 
constituted 59^ of the total senior high level student populatipni 
vfaile only 41% vere enrolled in vocational schools* By 1977 the per-* 
csntage of regular senior high students was reduced to 32*&% of the 
total senior high level enrollmsnt| while vocational schools took in 
67»4?6. ^ The results of the implementation of this policy ar,e three- 
folds ▲) Social stability-students graduated from tiffchnieal-vocational 

«) 

schools have less difficulty of finding jobs. 

B) Increasing industrial productivity. 

C) Release the pressure of competition of the high school 
graduates to enter universities* 

4) In order to raise the quality of teachers, the numbet* of graduate 
school hav^ been increased to train teachers for jtmior colleges and 
above. There ^re training programs and international exchange programs 
for the teachers of technical junior col leges » The goals of the pro- 
gram are three-fold. One, to update their knowledge in their owri ^ 
field; tvo^ to exchange teaching experiences; and three^ to visit 
industries and exchange views with leaders in industry in order to 
bridge' the gap between industries snd the technical colleges and to 
discover projects which will benefit both. 
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5) As the Republic of China industrializes, division of labor becomes 
laore and im?r« sophisticated » and the social and economic ne^d^for 
tale;its has alBO ci^nged rapidly. U£ider these circumstances the<^educ- 
ational process as an instnuaejit for social selection has become ver^ 
iaportant. The selection function of educa^l9n means th^ selection 
of /the right stiidents f or th* right kind of education so that they can 
later pursue the right occupation, and thus facilitate their contribu*- 
t^n to society and maisimize the return of the country^ a investment in 
education. In today's junior high school, for those students who do 
not vant to seek employment, ccmnselling Is stressed to advise them to 
pursue either the regular or.4;he ^cational channel of education ifter 
graduation. Those ^ot suitable foi^ high school and , college education 
are encouraged and helped to transfer to either vocational high schools 
or five-year technical, junior colleges. This helps to avoid the indiv- 
idual, family and social traumas vhicb often oc^ur when a student fails 
to pass the college entrance examination lat^r on. 



CONCLUSION 



In conclusion, the goals of our national system of education should be 
the integration of the individual with the ccmjmuaity and hiis environment ^ 
and the integration of th^ comsunity with the nation. Again the Idea is 
to equip the individual fpr productive work and active pajticipation in 
the transformation, the i^evitalization, and the developpent of the conaaunity 
and the nation. The reform of ^ucational structures is Inevitable if 
education is to be made ^relevant not only to the goals sketched above, but 
also in bringing .about k closer relationship with the changing world, so 
as to better prepare its citizens for active participation in this changing 
world of ours, in the establistoent of our cultural identity, and for the 
understanding of majq/r world problems and international cooperation. ' 



/ 



Li-an Qi^en 
Vice Minister 
Ministry of Education 
Republic of China 
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•TflP BTTpRHATIOHAL APPLICATION OF ElilGLISfi FOR SPECIFIC PUBPCSES 

to POST-SIIdONDARY SXJCATIOM ' - 



With over tMo-third« of th« world's t^shnologr b«ijig written and reported in 
th« Sngliah languige» one of the fastoat growing international dcvelo{aaents in the 
cu^p^port of post«8eeand«]:7-» short-cjpcle «duciati«i is the nsv technical and ecientl- 
fic dixiictioti heinif taken in English language training. • English For Specific 
f^urpe«•f (ESP)» as this eaitrging field is cosnonly termed, is beccodng as essential 
oc^ponant af fortifn student training in American conKmity colleges as well as an 



inemaiaC <^o»eeni to the i^mramaents of Dereloping Naticns. Both the A»sric«n 
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tuo-year insti^utico and th« polytechnic and vocational training institutes of . 

I • - • ■■ 

other countries have recognized this aspect of Siglish language trainii^, not" 

as the language of former colcmial domination, but as a tool for the understanding 

» 

of certain technical sub;Ject matter of primary concern to national developroent. 
Karl Drobnic, a proudnent writer in the teachixig of English for scientific, and. 
. ■ technical purposes, state'd tte sitiiation this way at a 1978 Oregcffi conference on 
English language teaching; , ' 

English, a langiiage that once ayi^olized conquerers, 
masters, ami the. ruling elite, has becojne a language 
of service in the post-colonial e^^a tool for the; 
, education, industrialization, and artbitious nation- 
building of our tiiJtes* • 

Addirig to the contributions made by the distinguished foreign and Aine.rican leaders 

• ' •. 

of short-cycle education who casie together for mutual discussions in October of 
1978 under the auspices of the American Association of Comiminity and Jimior * 
Colleges in cooperatixsn with the Johnson Foundation in Racine, Wisconsin, this 
article will briefly aitline English for Specific Purposes training as a con^xmen't- 
of both Ainerican an4 international short-cycle posti-secondary education, A raddel ' 
of a current program now serving th^ connronity colleges of the Pacific Northwest^ J 
vfill also be described. ' \ 

.X " ESP directs itself toward three clients. In the still Jrelativeiy - few. Ainerican 
two-year colleges having"Bn^^sh language training departments, ESP is a service ' 
in support of the foreign student under- scholarahipf from home govemnients to pursue 
a.short-'term miaddle-manageinent or technical prc^rara in an area of vital concern to 
^ developing home tischnologies , Secondly, the raethodology and content of ESP has been 
• established abroad where it has been 'a4i?iinistered by nativp Eng-lish speakers through 
international training agencies in support of locally traineij technicians whose res- 
ponsibilities for the operatioj of foreign-made machinery and newly acquired instal- 
lations reijuire a Icnowledge of the terminology necessary for their maintenance.' and 
repair.; The third client for ESP, closely related to the secOTd, is the' international 
corporation which, during the installation of industrial facilities abroad, needs ' 
^ to dv^o«» the CGiwwnicMtion barriers associated with training connany counterparta 
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to iindart4Uce fall aiid independent respcMisibilJ.ty for ^ this operation of the tachno- 
'logics being constructed. 

Short-cycle education in Developing Natiqna Is concerned with rapidly aeeting 
practical neede* S5P is a similarly designed tool dir^ted tova^||^pro?iding co»- 
petency-baeed language skills specifically related to the cc^minication needs 
'stei«i3[ig frcei difficiat intellectual s^^Hp^ (Triwble, 1977). 

As an example^ of two and four-ysfir insAituticmal cooperation in providing \ 
9Cienti^ic and technical English training to the needs of Develqping Kfaticnsj the 
English Language Institute at Oregon State University in Corvallis, Oregcm, U.S.A*^ 
has eatablished both domestic and intematitDnal training programs for foreign 

V 

technicians « Chinese and Libyan nuclear engineers have^ received training in both / 
the terminology as well as. the operational directions dfl^rising the maintenance 
manuals of laedims-siz^ nuclear reactors. Saudi Arabian science' education instruc- 
tors from post-sec cmdary vocational training institutes have complete a year-long 
sequefi<» of language training related to the fields of biology, cVieraistry, pl^sics 
and zoology. One of l^^.most interesting currjent progMros of the English Language 
Institute involves middle-management technicians f rom an Ar»bi^ electriq coinpany , 
Xte rK^uire the language of mechanical and electrical, engineering. VThile the Inati- 
tut«'provi5les them with the scientific language of these fields, Linn-^Benton Cossmuni- 

> ' '' 

ty College in Albany, Oregon provides the technicians with a mathematics seqtience in 
elementary and intermediate algebra and will continue to provide the additional mathe- 
matics required for the students to continue for either two or four-year degrees in 
their fields* While the students undertake their applied mathematics at the comrauni- 
ty college, a staff instructor from the English Language Institute accompanies them 
into class, providing terminology support and language assistance related to the 
field of algebra.-' Therefore, not only are the students acquirirw applied llia'the- 
matical skills, but also tYm commiriicative language skills which will allow them 
to understand mathematical ter)ninology and its relevance to the maintenance , 
power utility f^acilities lin Saudi Arab^^ These students will be able to establish 
plant training. liftCilitiBB upon thetr return which will conbine the technieal English 



of ftpplisd nathejiK.t;,ies to subject fieldii of aechsxiical and e3.ectrical angineertng. ' 

In «dditicsn to %hm ljngu«g« prograaafconducted by th« Institute on the uni- 
versity c«Bpus, the English Langua^ Iiistitute provides advance technical language 
training to the siac aeial>er colleges of the Pacific Northwest CkJHKunity College 
Ccnsprtiua For International Cooperation, Providing training for contracted students 
sponsdred by their govemjienta to acquire technical expertiise in a variety of 
iJiportant |ippiiod fields. The English Language Institute trains the students in the 
specific English required fpr these fields prior to the students* cojmenceiwnt of 
their cowamity college studies. This advance support allows for the c?0B?)etent 
handling of language problems in advance of technical training ttereby elininating 
a caman handlcapp to stiKiimt performance* For a prc-KieterHiiiad period of tiiw 
which varies according to student needs in each case/ a linkage Instructor from 
the Institute Is . on hand to provide a continuing iangua^ support base for the students 
after they have begun their conewnity college technical training. 

The concept of a technical English language institute supporting a number of 
polytechnic or vocational training colleges is a model suitable for Developing 
Stations. A system of regional technical language centers could provide support for 
nearly all the applied scientific and vocational language needs o^^lmay acquired 
industries or planned facilities to be pur9hased in the pttCTn^ It was impressive, 
the number-of educators at the October Racine conferon^ who outlined systems of 
post-aecopdary education in their nations which raigh^ make use of regional techni- 
.cal Siiglish language centers. Abdul Mostrashari, Head of the General Education 
Programs at the Free University of Iran, gave an excellent account of the organization 
of a collection of. conrunity or regional colleges erap^asiitng vocational and scienti- 
^fic tech^^tcal training under the Free University* Curriculuas in these subject 
areas are' brought to people in . all walks of life through study circles and by or- 
ganizing local peoplJ as part-time instructors. Noting that one and a half ti^aes 
as many Iranians have been educating themselves outside the country as within due 
to the lack of appropriate educational opportunity and enphaaj.s, Mostrashari lent 
cired«jc« to the general observation that a majority of these studente from Iran re- 
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quire aittenaive SngltsJ language stady prior tcf unc^rtaking their studies abroad. 
If this language training could be done infii±da>Iran in conjunction with not only 
the traditi(^l institutione of higher educatioii, but more iaportantly,- at the* 

grass 'roots levels through adult, vocational, and extension education,' the madic^Q. 

♦ 1^ ' 

and technical development of rural Iran be erjhanced by providing independent 

technical language bases which would allow for eventual local control of the naln- 

tenance and operations of imported agricultural and aedical te<;hnology. The die- 

tributic»i of technical language training "Kould be wore equally distributed, and 

bases for providing basic instruction in^ reading operation manuals for ii^orted 

equipment might be substituted for the export of thooeands of studfents. 

Arthur X* Mismuko, Deputy Director 6f the Center for Continuing Education »t. 
thjs University of Zambia, provided a broad insight into the continuing and adult ^ 
education system of his nation* One of his most engaging points related to criticism 
being made in Zaniiia that the adult oducaticHi movement is failing to reich the bmad 
masses of people,. The reason given fey Mr. Kisimikc was that the villagei^ of outly- 
ing areas can not speak English vrell enough to understand the English-based draining 
awdium of inatnietion. Linguistically as the result of geographical ppsition, Zawbit's 
need to relate to the Fr«nch, Portugese, and Swahili languages is. most unique, and 
the fact that the medium of instruction in adult education is English, lends well to 
the concept of rural technical .English, language centers. The already existing Ex- 
tension Division for Language Instruction of the Adult Center of the University of 
Zarfisia mi^ht serve well as the organizing arm to develope rural technical and voca- 
tional English language centers. 

The participants at the October Racine conference were on £he threshold of the 
development of the first women's commnity collej^e in Jordan as Ks. Feryal Sa'ddeen 
reviewed the purposes and curriculum of the new institution scheduled to open in 198l» 
In line with the long-term labor power needs of Jordan, the collefe will be erapha- * 

V 

^ sizing the training of women in the important areas of pre-school .education, aaore*- 
tarial skills, and business managemante Of high priority in the ccfllege curriculum 
will be an enphaaia on English as a Second Language, mie no thiis- specifically was 
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aentiofwf in the wll -written report of the development of the college regarding 
the dhannelltnf of English language graining toward the specific skills involved 
in each of the above curs*iculu« emphases, the %ranen*s college may well be in an 
excellent position to direct its English language training toward these specific 
subject areas, develqping the English course work ar<:mnd the tenoinolc^ies of 
business, child. manageaent, and clerical, fields. Curriculum developannt materials 
are currently in use throughout the world in two of these fields. 

is not only geared toward the language of science and technology' As 
a" special purpose* teaching nethodology, it can be applied to any steill-^speoif ic 
field of endeavor. While a majority of the exaivles us^ tb describe .the applica- 
to SSP in this article have been relited to fhe scitintific and technical subset 
of ESP, it should be re-sJiphasized that ESP is subject-specific and can, therefore, 
be applied to the language planning needs of any technical or sub-technical and 
vocational need. To teach ESP means to teach a restricted body of language that? 
fits the specific objectives of a particular group of students, adults, or teqhni- 
^ cians who will encounter non-traditional and highly specific language in the develop- 
nent of skills necessary to either function internationally in a specific field, or ' 
who will have to interpret and apply technical or sub-technical lani?uage patterns related 
toward the operaticMi or use of conqjlicated imported teehnologies or international 
cormnicationa. \ 

The basis for this article returns to the stimilation derived from the sharing 
of post-secondary, short-cycle educational models frora an international perspective • 
in Racine. The development of ESP as a support base for the training of per'sonneirv 
in the use of sub joct-^peoif ic English as a tool for natioBal development is applica- 
ble to as maiiy uses as the spread of English-based technology presents. If current 
. international trends continue, ^t will soon be the vocational and polytechnic insti- 
tutions w|iieh will represent th^ educational forafroit of nia'npower developr»nt throuJiFj- 
- out the world. The concept of the regional ESP ,langua^e "center may be most helpful 

to fulfilling a part of the strenuous effort for this technical and vocational training 
FR?r in Developing Nations. . • 
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POSSIUlAhS FQS IirrSKH^CHik EKJCiTION 

. * IKT&ODUCtlOli 

Ohio has' coMBitted itaeif to hi«h«r education marly in its hiatory. 
Today tSam lyatai include fourtaan vtata-aaaiatMi univarsitias and aadical < 
> »choolf ani iifty-tipo two-yaar cM^usas* Tb* two-yaMr caiapuseti ara broken 
domx aa rollova: aavaataen technical coUagea, aeven cooBunity colX^es. 
twenty-five univeraity brancliea, and three eta te general and technical 
coUegee.' The atate of oOhio hae met ita joalJof ettabllahing ;a caayua 
within coMutiag diatance of every Ohio citizen.' Our ays tea of higher 
education placea etrong es^haaia on the conc^t of institutional economy 
for the collagea and univereities. 

Primary authotity for the managing of our institutiona has been veated 
in iddividual boards of trustees. This practice has been one of the strongest 
, aaaetS of the system. Institional econc»^ is a powerful guardian of acadtfsic 
free dom with bi^da of trustees serving as a buffer against tmtside pressures. 

f Guided by ixMlividual boards, colleges and universities are better able to 

■ , ■ •■ f . ■ ■ • ■ 

reapond* to the needs of their respective istudenta, their .service regions, and 
. community. The boards can develop personnel polici,es Umt beat maet their 
individual responsibilities ensuring quality in both scholarship and teaching. 
Each institution being f ree' to aasmge in their own resources can effectively 
supervise ^their allocation both in areas of proven strength and of emei^ging 
iaportance. , 1 

■ . ■ \ 

■ THE BOLE AH5 HISSION OF THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 

Clos€ relaticmtfhlpg are maintElned between the two^ear college and their 
local cc3«Km^i«aa The ti^>-year college mov^ent is uniquely American and 
th«'laira relating to cc»nunity and technical colleges require that they be' 
eetablishad through local initiative. All of the two-year institutions, 
except the university branches » are governed by boards of trustees from the 
official district with some or all of the trustees appointed by the Governor 
of the state. 

Local advisory comittees ars required for the development and continua- 
tion'^of technical degree and other occupational programs* The two^ear 
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' univ«r»icy branch cvapxiseA faso appoint lijcal advisory, cootttittees to assist 
wltlt cwuiiity cmpvm interaction. State coordination of the two-year system 
is axarcisjcd throi^h the Ohio Board of Segenta which wis t approve the^ 
esta^lijOment of- tHo-year colleges. The Reg^s aiof ihas the authority over the 
davaiopBiant of associate degree prograas and the establishment of fees and 
tuition schedules. 

Ohio has four types of two-year- caa^uses and they include the following; 

(1} CowKinity Colleges — 
The coBounifey college provides a wide range of services incltiding . 
baccalaureate oriented general studies progrssjs, technical education prograas, 
saxd adult continuing miucation courses. . 

(2) University Branches . ; ^ \ 
The university branhh consists of a penMocait "faculty established 

and governed by the parent university board of trustees with assistance froa 
local advisory coBBsittees. It offers two-year programs in general studies, . 
adult «id continuing education, and in sijiae inst&cuses, technical education 
through th^ associate degree level. Inf addition, branch campuses often 
serve as locations f^ of f-cas^^us upper-division graduate -prograntting offered-, 
by the universities, 

(3) Technical Colleges . 

The technical college serves the cooBmnity with two-year associate 
degree prograas and in manyf cases shorter occupational programs. Because of 
the rapidly escalating interest in technical education, the technical college 
has had the fast^t enrollment growth in the state for the past few years. 
If requested, they also conduct special adult continuing educatioii courses 
for business at^ industry in their coasnunlty. 

(4) State General dnd Technical Colleges 

St*te general and technical colleges are the newest form of institution 
in the two-year system. T^eir programming is similar to the- comaunity college. 
The general and technical college offers general studies including baccalaureate 
ori^nfceA prograaii, technical education programs, and adult or continuing education 
prc/grdaui. 

lyCREASH^G TRENDS IK TECHNICAL EDPCATIOS 

A griming damaiid has resulted in the formation of technical programs which 
has paralleliKi the expansion of training opportunities for semi-professional 
jobe. This demand is reflected in steady increasing enrillaents . A total . 
headcount tnroilaent in Ohio for the fall df 1973 is 117,188. It^is estimated 



that in this particular group, over 80,000 are enrolled in technical programs. 

A wide variety characterises the thousaoda of students being served by 
Ohio's technical ediication facilities. Kaay arc students who have enrolled 
directly f roa hi^ school for which the system was originally designed. In 
technical education, cnroilaent patterns are changing. Today, large numbers 
of part-time students are seeking skills to upgrade themselves or prepare for 
new careers. Overall, technical education draws frpm aany diverse groins of 
people attracting aany who aay not have - previously consider«i enrolling in , 
college. The main thrust of technical education programs Is to train people 
for specific semi-professional jobs. Strong emphasis is also placed on 
'general education insuring the students a broader educational base. Many of 
the two-year associate degree graduates will continue their education in 
four-yesar colleges and uiiiversities. 

(1) Advisory Coooittees 
Through the advisory coiamlttees, various techno logics can be changed 

to meet the problems within business and industry. The rccoaaaendation for 
changes in course content has allowed the two-year college laov^ent to expand 
*^th technical educat^n becc^ng a factor ^ in the world of work* In today's 
econc^, it is estimated that people may need addltiox^l training or retraining 
three or four different t^aea to upgrade their skills in the technical areas« 
The technical college has been able to achieve this rapid turnover by providing 
the needed training. Also,, the continuing education divielion plays an important 
part in working closeljr with business and industry in the training or teachers 
or professors enabling the college system to make changes in the core curriculum 
so that the programs meet the changing technology requirement. Business and 
industry has been very cooperative in working toward this end. Cooperative 
education is another area that is f astly growing and ip used by many of the 
colleges for the hands oh-experience so badly needed in the technical area. 

(2) Intc^lmational Education 

It is a wcll-ktiown fact' that we are producing a surplus of four-- 
year college graduates and there is a tremendous need for the technician 
level two-year associate graduate. These needs are evidenced in countries 
throughout the world. One possibility is by increasing the number of students 
exchanged between countries. A gteat deal has already been done to improve 
international understanding. One problem area^ that needs priority, is the 
language barrier between countries. It is necessary that American students 
studying in other countries learn the language, and the foreign student 
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Attending technical eolieges in the United States learn the English language. 

(3) Faculty "ind Staff Exchange 

Additional cooperation should be given between collies of all ^^iona 
by a faculty and staff exchange progra?». There, arc a number of college faculty 
and staff menimrs willing to participate in an exchange with other countries 
on a planned rotated work experience basis. Many countries throughout the 
^world already have technical training divisions, however, many of the developing 
countries lack the akilla and knowledge of the two-year college awvoaent. The 
greatest contributions could be an exchange between these countties. 

(4) Seller institutions ' , * ' 
Saalier institutions in the United States have found it difficult 

to participate in. international education and training .due to liMted budgets. 
It is iaiportant that developing countries ^o want, to look at models, visit ^ 
the saall institution as well as the larger institution ao they can visualize, 
the model they will ^uiate iii their own country. The. smaller -institution 
is often tisea laore realistic Vith the latger institution being the eventual 
goal, « • 

(5) Technical Education in the future . 

In the future outlook for technical education, it will be iwcessary 
to work locally as well as internationally in coaputer based individualized 
instructional education and television via satellite. Many of. the programs 
already developed in the states and abroad can be changed for the delivery 
systea languages into appropriate languages that will be suitable for use 
in the coimtry wanting the instructional materials. Working through AACJC 
and international organizations, a bank of materials could be made available 

« 

whereby the participating countries could use the materials for the education 
of t«ch33icians . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The pr'eciding sections give the reader spme Indication of the Ohio - 
post-secondary educatioaal system in two-year colleges. It is necessary 
for all countries to begin participating li; international education. The^ 
priority area is iO the two-year college movement* at the present time and 
the naads for the technical level student is evidenced by the needs in every 
country. The beauty of such ^ program is that the individual has a choice , •■ 
of continuing their education by going on to a baccalaureate^grte, master's 
degree, or even on to the doctorate level. The one thing that has to be kept 
in mind is the continuous need for updating com&unity based programs to fit the 



o«4ui< df Individtial cnnm-f tleg served by colleges in all parts of the world. 
A contioued cpopesitive effort should be aade in the training of Individuals 
^ atid the exchange of information that is so vital to world understanding and 
y • " world peace. 
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DEVELOPMEiaS IK JCJRDQN REUXED 10 POST-SEaSNDARY, SHORT-CYCLE EDDG4TI0N. 
IHIROIXICTION " ' ■ ' ■ 

\ 

The renaissance wbich Jordon had achieved in the past 25 years ia .terms of 
l ear nin g is one of the wait ia^ortant versatile developments In this country. 
Despite its political, econowtcal, sopial and population growth dileamaa, 
'Jordon had Ja?>l€B8ented aarvellous deeds unattainable to any other developing 
country at such a short tiae. The Government's interest in education reflects 

its outlook in the importance of Education in economical and social aspects. 

% i, - ■ ' 

^ / • ' 

Jordo^ is passing a decade of develc^ment schemes which began in the Three- 
Year Development Plan 1972-ig75» followed by the Five Year Plan 197^-1980,. 
c<Iucation^i»d acquired the biggest place in these two Plans, which shows the 
greatest interest of the sch«ffiers to the educational role in the success of 
development plans. - 

Before 1972, Jordan idtnessed other development sch^oies in econotay such as 
the 5-Year aiwi the 7'*Year DevelopiMut Plans. Others were implemented in 
education, the total eig^enditure of the Ministry of Education on different 
projects froa 1952-1962 au^unts to J*D., 23 millions. ' ^ '\ 



The Ministry reclassified the secondary stage into scientific and literary, 
•then to vocational and^gricultural secondary, seconded by cotamerftial, 
female education, nursing and Postal Secondary, In 1976 two comprehensive 
secondary schools one for boys, the other for girls. The poly technique 
(The Engineering Teclmical Institute) was also inaugurated, thiA Institute 
will supply the market with Hiechnicians- and engineers' assistants in fields 
-of electrical, civil, chemical and architectural engineering, and the 
Institute also affords to ti^aiti vocatidnal teachers. 
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In*^ 1962-63, the University of Jordan was opened, and in 1976-77 Yarowuk 

* ft - ;\ 

University vas opened to absorb 25,000 students. 

■ . r 

Education had become wid, open to all citizens without discrimination, ; 
the naai>er of students had doubled within the past 25 years. The number 
WAS 139,670 students in the Two Banks of Jordon in 1951-52, and becG»&e 



'577,469 «tud«xit« in 1975-76 



IduciitloiuiX fi«r<U of nev tsdmolo^ ' 

Ir EducationaX t.y« within and past study hours 

2^ School Broadcasting and Secordings vithin adn past sttidy 

3- Educational Qualifying corr««jHMKience 

4- Vocational traini]ji4 hy way of tim Eogineeriog Technical Institute 

5- Itt-Sarvice Training for teachers • 

6- Audio-Visual aids (slides ainl aovies) ' 

7- L^xsratory Aids Jiroductiori . 
8~ Basic Literacy Education 

9- Printing for school needs of deisonstrations 
10". Language labs and prograana^ lessons 

11- UainteiMince of nev technology machines-! 

12- Examinations 

HIGH Emi€ATIiONAL INSTITUTIONS 

■ ^^^^^ ^ ^ 

a- Educati9Qal Qualifying Institute 

This Institute was fstsblished in 1971 to qualify teachers aided by 
UMICEF, the idea of this Institute stands on tvo basic principles: 

1- In-service training without interrupting teachers' work. 

2- Using different styles to upgrade teachers' standards. 

Other Institutions wbich take part are thfc University of Jordan and 
Yaraouk Univeriity. A syllabus was put^td the Diploma of Education after 
the f irst Univcraity Degree, and Master^ s Degree after the Dipioma. • 

hr- Enginaering Technical Institutes. 

1- Engin^ring Vocations Inatitute, 2-year study divided into four 
courses, gran til a diplonuir. 

2- Engineering Technical Institute (Poly technique) , 2-year post secondary 
^"^tiidyi caa^usea/ electrical, mechanical, chemical, civil, and 

archlt^tural engineering, lab, technicians and vocational teachers 
.training>x.^^ 

c- Busineas Adeiinstratlon and Consnerclal Institute, divided into Secretary 
add Accountancy branches • 

d- High Technical Learning for girls/Secretary, aims at training female 

acudants to m4Nit »arket neediia 

** . ' 

e-* Agricultural Institutes aims at training agrarians efficient to handle^ 
official anfd special agricultural works, graduating teaching able to 
teach in agricultural schools » period of study is 3 years. 
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Vocational training out of the'%mstry handled by local and foreign 
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gSyUHITT COLLgGRS, CXatfiniin C»UJGE FOR HCyEK . . 

^^d«a «^03ri « hUh l«v«l of -»ociAl askI «coociiic«I 4«velo^a«ntf educatioa 
" a two pivots i»X«vaac«£ * . 

I~ C A <\f Ij^arin g thm wid^tapr— )di^g of w^atiQ u sad hS^gh BtMadsxdm of 
Uviag and ij»tlot»«l «Apir«ti0n», standard* . 

m fiad aiptf «Mi|b«x-s of secondary school graduates, 1977 statistics show 
nbst folloiis: 

Mlss:^ 16i37S 
fsMSlss: 9»148 * 

total 25,626 

It is expccttti to bave an incresse of future graduates with the iocrease 
of coBjHsUory leamiiag t^portuaitiss, the aforsiasatidasd f igurs jts only 
351 of these betiieea 15-17 years, aost graduates enter universities due 
to the nstjire of the ssooodary studies, in addition to the attractions of 
official eBployment. 

The excess of Ontversity gr«iduatss lead toi 

1- Brain drain, due to the f scHitiss outside and the xuiability to 
ahsorh inside. ' 

2~ Host of graduates, tiK>ugh acadeaicaily qualified* but practically 
are noti<i n«ir centers* social and economical hsd energi^, such as schools,, 
hospitals, factories, hotels^ business office, and so on all of which need 
specialixed staff. Ubaiens* role had been considered by the Goverroent, they 
entered Universities and schools^ »any of thsa enjoy posts in teaching, nursitig, 
the amy, and different industries. This project aias at fotiading a special 
interaediats Collage for girls financed by donations and welfare societies, 
the YHKA. in Jordan will take a big part in financial matters. This Association 
aiaa also at mihancing wcnen's role dn development. Tt» l^SIA is a voluntary 
Association, finance by aeobership f^s and donations, it is headed by H.R.H. 
Princess Sarvat, Wife^pf Crown Prince Hasan. . 

llie Association plana to inatjgurate this college in 1980, it will c6mprise 
Buiny citasses with different, elastic prograsnes to laeet society</n^ds which 
vary contixwously, the curriculum which was cablet ed'^d.th ONESCW*s 
^.assistance was divided into two stages, based on functional priorities, 
stage 1 will begin in 1980. Five scopes of training were defined! * 

1- Child Workers 

2- Executive secretaries 

3- Business managanent 

4- Hone econcodcs 

5" Architectural drafting. 

BASIC LXTSRACy- EDUCATION 

The Hinistry of Education had put down a Syllabus which aims at giving adults 
the basic skills in reading, writing, and aritlwetic, also to provide theat with 
'the n e ce s s ary infoxaation and experience necessary to enable thea to act more 
efficiently in their every day works ^ an economically socially and spiritually 
davalopijQg society « The Miniatry of Education opened many centres for basic 



for basic literacy education in different areas to facilitate the possibility 
of adults to get thereinto., The Ministry is serious, to overcooie the problem of 
illiteracy iir a short time to attin thfe following aims: 

1- Opening basic literacy education for all concerned., 

2- Developing aajjual and mental skills for productive powers in the 
agricultural and feaale production sites. 

3- Upgrading individual levels to meet continuous changes in society 

4- Co-operation with international bodies concerned. 

Illiteracy rates decreases gradually, it reached In 1961 in ag^s more than 15 years 
67.35%, males 49.9% females 84.82. while in 1976 'it reached 32.42, males 19.12 
fcnales 45.72^ 

The Ten-Year Plan for Basic Literacy Education 

* , ^ 

This project included many ixaportant aims among which are the following: 

1^ Connecting basic literacy education with the aims of Development 
Plan and improving the productivity "of workers. 

2- Giving the priority in baaic literacy education to the labour 
power fro® both Sexes* 

3- Providing the illiterate with vocational education necessary for 

their work. 

4- Connecting basic literacy education with the different projects 
public and sp'ecial. Each ministry or firm has to shoulder its responsibility 

to afford ba^ic literacy education to its illiterate workers* The project includes 
publicity of education by means of press, radio, meetings, and lectures. 

Life Long Learning 

Education is not confined within a limited period in ones life, it is a continuous 
process from cradle to coffin. Jordan pays much efforts to ensure necessary 
human cadres ^ to train them academically and vocationally to meet the needs of a 
developing soc^-ety. 

The successive bursts in human knowledge mad^ the Jordan society adopt education 
as a means of coinprehensive development of sbciety in all its aspects, thus 
connecting education with life. The Ministry of Education looks to achieve 
more successive education to make it available to all ages according to individual 
needs, the Ministry alsb alms at making schooils offer social activities Inside 
and outside than to meet all the needs of mod^prn life. ^Desplte the fact that some 
firms afford triining prograimnes to their workers, but the need is still bad to 
make firms more concerned in training their staff in topics of technology and 
scientific researches. The Ministry aims also, at widening the opportunity to 
adults especially the workers in agriculture, because of its major Importance 
tQ development. 

Ferial Hamed 
Chairperson 

Community College Committee 
Young Women Muslim A^sociatl 
Jordan 
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. A SEGIOHAL COLLEGE SYSTEM' IS ^FAKING SHAPE Hi NORWAY 

■ ■ ■ . . ■ • ■' • , 

r 

'"NOSSJEGIAN HIGHER EDpCATION; A BIRDSEYE VIEW - 

At pre0«it ther^ ar« approximately 64,000 students in Norwegian public higher 
education* 40,000, or roughly 60%, stiidy ar the uaiversities or university * 
. colleges and 24,000, or 40%, in regional colleges. Alaost one oW^'of ,tw6 
university students study jat the University of Oslo." '^he UnJ.versity of .Bergen 
aadjtf Trondheim have 7,000 eacH, and the new university of Tromso in the North 
1,500 in 1978. Of the regional colleges the Bistftct Colleges' Xthe regional 
study,' centres) have 5,060.^ the Teacher Training, Colleges 10,000, and the Technical 
Cdiieges '4,500. The Health College? will add a^iother 10,000 students to the 
regionalized sys.tm^wheh they are organised as mainstream institut^ions of higher 
education in a year or two. The further development of jregional study tenters, 
froB 10 in 1978 to 17 or 18,. and the .further extension of the northernmost , 
university are tasks of the highest priority in the planning of higher education ' ' 
and of additional research capacity. It is a new trait in the picture that the ' 
district colleges hAve now been granted ^ vitalizing reseafch mandate. 

' ■ ^ • 

LIFELONG LEARNING • , • 

Also of highest priority inside the sectpr "of tertiary education is adult education 
based on the concepts -of lifelong learning and of cooanunity orientation. ' Outside *. 
the universities and thfe regional colleges with their centres for ejf tensive ' 
services state su^^pdrted organisations tot adult education" also play a"* sigriift^:aiit 
part in spreading elements of higher education. All plans for such activities! 
are front n^w on Co be .submit te^ or approval to the -recently established Regional 
Boards of Higher Education and for coordination with. the institutional offers of 
extra-murai services. " , ' ■ 

A SHIFT OF-EMPHASIS " <0 • . . 

• It is no doubt true that it is difficult fdr any institution to undertake substanial- 
Bhift8;of emphasis in its profile. Nevertheless this is especially the;case with 
institutions which are old enough to have a tradition. Norway is in the aluost 
unique position that two out of four universities and all* the regional study 
cenl?ers are of very recent* origin . The teacher training colleges and the technical 
<loll«ge« are also now undergoing fundamental changes in order to adapt to the 
new regional organization. During a period of general transition it will probably 
be easier to face the additional challenge represented by an introduqtlon of a 
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policy of lifelong learnAjg. . > 

J. , ^ _ • ,^ .. ■ • - \ 

It afaotil<^ also be taken-lnto consideration that general political objectives 
lifie **f tiling the educational gaps between the goi^erations" , " helping women 
catch up", •^reaove formal educational barriers", eta. aj-so have an. impact on 
the internal philosophy of ^the institutions . I4 a- raxher ^alltarian society 
it is difficult to be v^ry exclusive. 

Besides, all institutions of higher education have at least soiae positive 
experience with adult students. The general iajpresaion .ls that this student 
category njakes^he learning process more realistic. Their valuable experience 
helps to create V frame of reference to working ^ife.and to social life outside 
the institution. Irhe state allows parttime students their share, of government^ 
loans, and in sooie cases, stipends,- as a matter of course, provided ^hey carry 
half the regular study load or more. Young fulltiae students are also apt to • 
get some work experience along With, dr in between '^tudiea; 'when oppprtunity 
arises,. Ai^y amount of practical experience could prove valuable when the time 
c«acs to find a more permartent footing in a somewhat ,8tlckening" labour market. "^- 

It is believed that th^ external manbefs of the regidaial boarcfe will support 

^opeu doors policy and thus make it easier to impWent lifelong learning. ^ 
, Also in the. university sector more attention is gradually b^ing focused on the . 
- opportunities inherent in recurrent education, A Both sys tans ate aware that a 

prime political goal of make higher education spreadabld! cannot be ignored in 

the long run. ' • ' . i 

THE INSTITUTIONS AND THE REGIONAL BOARDS •, 

As indicated already the regional boards will become important for decision- 
making in matters of highei? education and research. The Introduction of the 
boards and the mandate given to them serve .as an illustration of a more general 
effort toward decentralisation^ of decision-ma^king from the center to the regions 
and to the institutions located there. 

The boards are normally caaposed pf nine members of whom five are elected to 
represent the region and four (two staff or faculty and two students)* represent 
the institutions. At first there was considerable debate about the feasibility 
of having the majority of representatives from outside tKe institutions. Critics 
who looked to the universities for a model, stressed the traditional autonomy 
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of iastitutions of higher education, and recocmcmded that a similar model 
should be adapted in the regions. Sc«e of the teachers in regional colleges 
and large groups of students support^ this point of view; at some institutions 
a majority of students boycotted the boards. Sdme of the teachers and- 
administrative staff at the district colleger accustomed to having a board 
of th6ir own, felt that it was not advantage to share a board with a 
technical cpil^e and a teiftrher, training college, and perhaps even with 
other institutions^ It could take more resources than could be spared, tHey 
felt, to "upgrade" such institutions to "acaSanic" standards* In the' 
meantime the regional study centers '^c&uld siTf^^r^^^^^^^so the ccsxmiunity and 
vocationally and cross-^disciplinary phll6fedphy, and even the 'reso^urces 
for research and development, might be at stake, it was felt. On their 
side quite a number of teacher training college staff feared that the 
profile their institution had aqijuired could be disturbed. Their role was 
to train teachers, primarily for the primary school, in^a pedagogic 
ffillieu which should not divert its' attention to a number of altemat^e 
ob j ecJtives , , ' . ' 7 \ 

THE MANDATE OF THE REGIONAL BOARDS ^ ' . ' ' ^ 

Now the atmosphere has changed and th||^ is a growing under st and i-ng of 

the importance of having a coordinating organ in the region to perfoijn such 

tasks as to 

^ '" ' - ■ .. ^ 

s 

- promote contact and cooperation with jiotential students, 
the educational system' at large, cenibrar and regional 
authorities, working life, organisations, and institiitions 
inside and outsi4e the Vegions ' ^ 

examine the demand for higher education in the region 

and to assign priorities to the various fie'lds of study 
■• • 

- Qoordirtafce study programs, research, the use of facilities 
^ and other resources 

• ' - give advice to' the competent decision-makj-ng bodiesE 

in matters of localisation, objectives, principles, 
framework and structure of the educational provision 
of the region 



- prepare «am«Jt and lon^-texai budgets J or ^IX the activities 
ujjdfer rdi^?on«ibiUty of board cm th« b«si« of 
bu4getfry ii^t pr±oj:iti«s fro« each i»»titution 

* • • * • 

It is still too early to form ao opinioa as to how successfully tile regional 
boards will be abl* to fmrfora; their challdRging tasks. Two criteria for 
succesff are. very laportant and may sometimes be in conflict with each other, 
(^e is the fulfilatent of the prcaaise to the regiox^ that the regional system 
of higher education shall be a resourie for the region. In this context 
the res^rch and planning &ad devlc^piaent expertise ISi the instituions mat ^ 
4>iay a vitalising or revitalising part. The ' requireaents of the region and 
ita, various.' districts and local caanuhities' should be of great' concern to the 
,iiiatitutions as well as to the board. At? thsi* 8a»e. time It should be- 
underlined timt a school ^of highex , education is soae thing more than a new step 
forward in the process of regidnal development. -It has an integrity of its „ 
own and ^ is a i^nk in a chain of institutions which share the responsibility 
of higher education and research in a national context tool 

The diaensio'ns of the tasks allotted to (he regional college system make it 

extremely important that the board members'' know their region and have 'a 

proper understanding of the functions of highar education in society^ At best 

- . . . • . \ 

they can contribute to a cultural as well as to a full-fledged economic 

' - • ■ '. ■ 

development of the region in question i The activities and skills developed 

tjh^-ough new resources shoij^ also have a dynamic impact on the local probleia- 
solving process. - 

EDUCATION FOE WOBK 

The current labour market statistics reveal that'^'thfcM is a moderate rate of 
unemployment of university add regional college gradtiat&s. This unemplojrment, 
however, is "balanced" in the sense that both categories are vulnerable to 
approximately the same extent and that they usually do get jobs bwt not always 
commensurate with their training.. T|n some Instances this is due to the fact 
that the jobs arc not always available where the candidaties prefer to live, or 
that jobs are not forthcoming in sufficient quantity in regions or districts 
where the candidates are educated. In their study offers the district colleges 
try to adapt to a reasonable extent to the long-term and intermediate- term 
dsaands of the labour matket as far as they manage to foresee them. For instance. 



the relevance of study programs to local community needs or to the needs of the 
public and private sectors more generally may be obvious assets for candidates 
seeking ^ployment* Instances of stuch programs could b© History with special 
emphasis^ on, local history, Sieif are and social work, Couanunity structure and 
planning. Religion and f^ar^sh work. Combined sti:^dies of business administration . 
and shipping, or transportation, or. tourism, or agriculture, the fishing industry, 
environmental science, small business management, cultural heritage: Its function 
in cOBsnunities, and so forth. 

The ex^eirlence so far is that casididatias who are educated in a particular district 
or regictx aire much moire apt to stay there than students who have gone elsewhere 
for training and education. The institutions and the board members are no doubt 

■ \ y ■ . . — 

aware of thl^s phenpiienon and take it into consideration in their forward planning. 
A means to cb^teract regional imbalance could be to unite a concept of "a 
sgreadable industrial enterprise" with ^ concept of "a spreadable ediicatiorial 
organisation". In both instances it is fundamental that a development towards 
a diffusion of resources dbes not go ^further than it t;<OTpatlble with acceptable 
quality standards. The ide\ is not to offer the' districts and local coimnunlties 
entexrprJLses and stu4y centers which are Inferior to their counterparts in the 
central locations. Such a policy would only cement regional and intra-regional 
imbalances. ^ 



Thor Elnar Hanlsch 
Director 

Regional Colleges 
Ministry of Education 
Norway 
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lUTBRNATIONAL DBVILOPMENT OF POST-SECONDARY SHORT-CYCLE 
• , INSTITUTIONS - • . ' 

' THE AUSTRALIAN SITUATION 

Responaibili'tie^a* for Education 

Ui^der the federal system of govemmot in Aiistr^ia, each of the 
six States is responsible for providing educatioi^ servides for 
its own resident^. The Australiaii G-ovemment * is' responsible ^ 
for education in the Australian Capital Terrlstory and. .the Sbrthern 
' ^Territory (which has recently attained a larg^v^e^^® of self- 
government) and a few small external territorie^ ^ 

The .Austral i£ui Cons titu\ion^ however, empowers the^ Australian 
.Government to make grants to the States for special purposes 
aij'd to place conditions on such grants. This power has been used 
increasingly . in recent years to provide financial, assistance to 
' the States specifically for educational purposes. Most of these 
grants ar« m^de under ttie programs of education commissions which 
advise* the Australian Government on the funds tb. be granted to 
the States for the major^ sectors of 'education. ' 

At post-secondary level the Tertiary Education Commission inquiries 
into and advises the Australian (jovemment on the need for 
financi^al' assistance for universities,, collo^ges of advanced 
' education and technical and further issilucation institutions. The 
Cbmmission is required to consult State authorities responsible 
^or matters relating to these different post-secondary sectors. 
Universities and colleges of advanced education are very largely 
fiLinded by the Australian (jOvemment^* Funding of technical and 
^ • further education institutions is sh^ed, with the major contribution 
iqade by the States. Local funding is not a feature of Australian 
education, and thest^ff of- post-secondary institutions are hot 
* usually considered to be -directly responsible to the local'^ community 
in which they t'.each. ' 

Community Colleges • 

Although some colleges of advanced education are multi-purpose 
Institutions and ^claim] to encompass some of the roles performed 
by community colleges in other countries, the few existing 
community colleges in Australia are most akin to technical and 
further educq^tion institjitions . It must be enphasised, however, 
that the development of tne idea ofthe community college is still 
, at 'an m^ly stage in Australia, and it 'is more appropriate to refer 
to developments in particular States or Territories rather than 
seek an overall pattern of Australian development. 

The Darwin Conununity College opened in 1974. Darwin is the only 
city in the Northern .Territory but it was considered that in view 
.of the small population 'the separate development of a. university, 
College of advanced. education and technical -and further education 
. college could not be justified. The College waa consequently 
established as a multi-level and multi-purpose institution. It 

" • 
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o'ffers trade tr^nlng studies at certifieafet diploma and degree 
level, and adult education courses. 

An interesting feature in the Australian context is that 
through tutorial work and other forms of assistance J>roYided 
by the college studerfts can study for degrees from the University 
or Queensland. ^ , 

Also in 1974, the Austrsiliaji Committee on Technical and Further 
Education suggested that there » would be advantages in developing 
commun^iLty college type institutions for areas outside the 
metropolitan centres. In 1975 the Committee recommended that 
limited experimental development should take the T3lac^of comprehensive 
colleges embracing policies such as community involvement^ 
responsiveness to communtiy needs, open-door admission, provision 
of counselling services, fe^xihility of attendance patterns, 
diversity and* comprehensive of educational programs and close 
relationships with manpower a^d employment agencsies,- 

Subsequently the State of '.Victoria began to pidux for pilot Vegional 
community colleges in two provincial centres. South Australx^Sias 
renamed several of 'its -regional further education colleges as \ 
community colleges in recognition of its intention to* develop 
them further in this direction. Projjosals or* plans have also been 
developed for community colleges in New South. Wales, Queensland, 
Tasmania and Western Australia. 

• ■ . ■ " 

In relation to these, developments it is often stated that Australian ' 
community col^ges should not be slavish copies bf^ overseas 
i njstitutions but well-suited to the Australian national context 
e specif-i^c requirements of their localities. Proposals 
laris have usually been preceded by detailed investigation 
e needs of the areas in which new developments are being 
ered, . Thus while there has been great interest in Australia 
ecent years in the possibilities^ f or community colleges', 
mi^hrooming of colleges has not occurred. In the meantime it is 
often pointed out that the many 'technical and further education 
/institutions that already exist are currently able to offer some 
/ community college type programs and facilities. 




Lifelong Learning 



The idea 
concept i 
The forme 
in 1976: 

•*There is 
that oppo 
available 
gains wid 
as a once 



of lifelong learning has become an important structui^l. 
n the planning of Australian post-secondary" educationNy 
r Technical and Further Education Commission reported ^ 

a growing awareness of recurrent education and the concept 
rtunities for lifelong l^arntng should be generally 

It is expected that as the lifelong learning concept 
er acceptance, the importance afforded initial education 
-in-a-lif eti'W^pportun'i ty will decline, 
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The proportion of student of mati^e age is increasing in all 
sectors of post-secondary eduo^flon. Universities and colleges 
of advanced education have made a limited number of places 
available for mature students whose secondary schopl results would 
not have met the ^rmal entry requirements of tertiary education, 
and the success of these studente would seem to confirm international 
experience that maturity is an ipportant asset in undertaking 
advanced studies. I 

♦ 6x 



It is the technical and fiirther education sector, however, • that 
'is most open to mature age students, comprising networks of 
opportunities for formal vocational education and educative 
experiences in leisure type activites. . While there is now a 
reducing rate of expansion for post-secondary education overall, 
the Australian and State Governments are providing for the 
highest rate of growth in technical and further education, On^ 
effect' of this selective development shoiild he to boost recurrent 
opportunities, ^.vailable to adults. This special development 
should encompass community colleges and technical and further 
education colleges- which perform community college type functions. 

Community - Based Education , , 

Australian educational institutions, at all levels, ^ are making 
increased use of community resources as components in, or complementary 
to, their . educational programs * At secondary school level work 
experience is becoming common as a mean5:i to ease the transition 
from school to work. At post-secondary level work experience has 
long beeij a .component of many courses of study, in apprenticeship 
training, jfor example,- and in sandwich courses where periods in 
college alternate with periods in selected situations, within the 
workforce.' • * . 

All post-secondary insti^tipns in Australia are expected to be 
responsive to^community needs, and colleges of advanced education 
and 'technical and further education colleges have emphasised this 
as an important objective. ^Community influence is exerted on 
insti^tutions in different ways. Members of the general community 
occupy places on the governing- councils of universities and colleges 
of advanced education and all co-ordinating authorities. Some ^ - 

States have regional advisory councils for technical ajid further 
education-; Community colleges and technical and further education 
colleges are the most likely of all post-secgndary institutions to 
be identified with a local community, but some serve a more widely 
dispersed clientele through distance education. 

Non-formal adult * education is highly developed in Australia. 
Sometimes it makes, use of personnel and facilities from the formal 
post-secondary system but it is very diverse and not centred on 
post-secondai^y insti tut ions • A complicating factor is that 
voluntary programs are sometimes supported by public funds, but 
adult education is usually expected to be self-supporting from the 
collection of fees. In recent years there has been significant 
development of learning exchanges and siucational ventures within 
community development schemes and these have often been supported 
by community colleges and technical and further education colleges ^ 
and agencies. 

Education for Work ^ 

Most of the , theoret i ca I aspects in vocational proparation lie within 
the education system, and while there has been a tradition of 
on-the-job or in-plant training in industry, commerce and government, 
there has of late been an increasing shift of responsibility for 
practical instruc-tion towards the education system. 

Now, coinciding with r^ipid changes in the world of work, and 
unaccustomed high levels of unemployment, the sulgeot of education 
for work is presently undergoing a fundamental re-examination. This 
is true of education for work at both secondary and post-secondary 

levels • ; r 
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A major national study ^ the (Williams) Committee of Intquiry into 
Education and Training is expected to be reported late in 1978, 

Vocational education is a major objective of colleges of advanced 
education and of technical and further education. Colleges in 
both sectors mintain close familiarity vith the world of work. 
Overall labour market requirements ai^ taken into acco-^t in ^ 
plannix;g post-secondary education, and developments within certain 
vocational education areas are carefully control?bd at the present 
time. It would not be tDie to say, however, that the system is 
tightly controlled to respond quickly to predictions of manpower 
needs. , ' 

Distance Isiducation 

One of the reasons that some technical and fur1jh,er education^ ^d 
comniunit3; colleges are not exclusj.vely' local community institutions 
is that they are involved in distance education. Some colleges 
produce their own courses while others act as agents for other 
institutions. The Darwin Community College is an example of a 
college 'which does both and is thus, able -to au^ent 'its o\m prograii 
of studies and offer access to post-secondary education to a small 
population scattered over a vast expanse of territory. 

One of the riost highly developed examples of distance education in 
Australia is the Victorian TAFE Of f -Campus Study Network which offers 
179^ubjeois through fifteen regional centres. Many universities and 
colleges of advanced education are also much involved in providing 
off-campi/s studies • Some have set up local study centres and 
these have on occasion taken on additional community ^olle^e type 
activities such as,'ad^LLt education, educational counselling and 
providing a core for commxmity development. 

Basic. literacy Education 

'While schooe. attendance to the age- of 14-16 has been compulsory 
in Australia since the nineteenth century, there has been increasing 
recognition in recent years that numbers of adults iiave not attained 
a level of literacy sufficient for the purposes of daily livir)ig 
and working in an industrial society. ' / 

There has been a growing response to thir/, problem by governments 
and administi^ators of the formal education system, but the nature 
of the problem (involving the fai'^ure of people to profit from 
formal education) has meant that less formal means have been used 
in attempts to find solutions • In most States volunteer tutor 
Sdhemes have been instituted with guidance and assistance provided 
by education systems, normally the technical and further education 
systems • There have also been classes established in literacy 
which are directly provided by technical and further education 
institutions and, in some States, by evening collegeG associated 
v/ith secondary schools • 

Literacy and numeracy training is also an important element in 
programs to assist young unemployed people. Such programs have 
been funded by the Australian Government and provided by State 
technical and further education institutions. 
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ConoluBion 

The preceding sections give some indication of the kinds of ' 
education in which the community colleges that are now emerging in 
Australia are likely to be involved. For some years to come the 
development of community colleges is likely to be in an experimental 
phase. At the same ;time it is clear that community college type 
functions are being increasingly performed by ather institutions 
especially technical and further education colleges, and to a lesser 
extent by colleges of advanced education. A number of universities 
also have large programs of extension studies, particular3y in the 
area of non-credit adult education. 



The Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training has been, 
required to review possible developments in (largely post-secondary > 
education and trainj^hg up to 'the year 2000, and its report , due 
late in 1978, is likbly to be an important source of information and 
of advice to the Government on community college type education in. 
.'Australia. , . - - 
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Maxwell C. King 
■ ; , EDUCATION FOR WORK 

* 

." - ■» 
Many ii^rtaot historians, politicians, as wifeli as persons 

in other fields, have written about the significance of work to the building of 

individual character, to the dcvelopaent of the nation's resources, to national 

survival, and to the fulfillment of self. In every American gene?rat ion, moralists 

have criticized young people, and soiwtisies others, foj lack of devotion to work- 

as^^a w^y of iife^. In his autobiography, Benj^aain Franklin recommended hard work, 

^ * * * * 

e3peci«ll>^ the appearance of l?ein^ a* hard worker, as a way to success. 

Work is one of the fundarcntal human cate^ries- Man is the animal that 
fashioned tools and built a world. Man is thus the only aniaial that liyes in 
two worlds, the natural one ^jfiared with all other inhabitants of the planet, and 
that ot^er nature or world -- that man has wkde by himself. 

There was a time in our society when young people learned to work at a 
particular job or occupation by simply doing the work until it was mastered 
or moving on to something else if met with^ failure. Not so today. The technical 
evolution has demanded formalized traini^. Thus we come to the importance of 
"Education. For Work. ^' ' . 

Vocational Education training for the world of work that does not require 
a bachelor*s degree --has long been considered the stepchild of American cdycatior 
The stepchild has emerged during the past few years to become a subject of in- 
creasing public concern. A recent study by the Department of Labor indicates 
that by 1980 about 80 percent of all jobs will require less thaij a bachelor's 
degree but very few will^be available to the unskilled. It is estimated that 
approximately 70 percent of the students now in school will not graduate from 
college. Without some kind of vocational training, many of these young people 
will be unable to find work. 



Even a college degree has offered no assurance of a job in the 1970' s 
and, according to numerous forecasts, job prospects will remain dim in several 
professions for years to come. Professional journals and the popular press 
' have told of overcrowding in m^nyj fields and of large numbers of new graduates 
being le^t unfemployed. Even holders of advanced degrees are not immune from 
these conditions. The Ph.D. is no longer a meal ticket, especially in teaching 
and engineering, two of the professions hardest hit by changes in the job market. 
These changes were wrought by suph diverse factors as uitcertainty in the natioijal 
economy, a slippage in the r^te of population growth, and a large outpouring of 
graduates in the decade of the 1960*s. 

Despite the current opportunities for vocationally educated students , there 
remains some prejudice in »any •Jiquarters against such training. The first annual 
report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education in 1968 stated: 
"At the very heart of our problem is a national attitude that says vocational 
education is , for somebody else's children . . . We (Americans) have promoted the 
idea that the only, good education is an education capped by four years of college. 
Thi^ idea , . . is snobbish, undemocratic, and a revelation of why schools fail 
so many students.** 

Dr,. Bruno Battelheim, professor of psychiatry at the University of California, 
told si congressional subcommittee in 1969': *'In my opinion, there are today far too 
many students in the colleges who have no business there . . . Many would be better 
of'f in a high-level program of vocational education which is closely linked to a 
^ork program.** 

' The stigma of vocational education has faded tremendously as student dis- 
illusionment with college education has incrca5icd. The scarcity of jobs for 
graduates , especially those in the liberal arts , is encouraging many young people- 
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to forego four years of college for vocational training after they finish high 
school. Such a trend is already apparent. 

Thus vocational and technical education hkve recently assumed a new importance 
in this country. The dramatic rise in youth unetoloyment and underemployment, the 
shortage of badly needed personnel in many technical, semiprofessional , and 
skilled occupations, the retraining and continuing Education .needs of workers 
displaced by automation, and the rising demand for ndw edycational opportunities 
both at the secondary and postsecondary levels have fo\|ced\a re-examination of 
this nation's past neglect of occupational education. 1 

Technological change has, rather sudden lyjl thrown up a ^dramatic challenge 
to the nation's political, economic, social, and educational institutions. 
Though the full scope to this challenge may not be comprehended for years to 
come, its dimensions are now clear enough to call for a massive response on the 
part of American education. All levels of education, and particularly post- 
•secondary education^ must quickly move 'to assume greater responsibility f pi- 
preparing men and women for entry into the changed and changing world of tech- 
nological work. 

The one aspect of American education that has nwved rapidly to ilieet this 
challenge head-on is the nation's junior and conmiunity colleges. Career education 
.has become one of their most important educational services to the communities 
they serve, 

CARE^ EDUCATION IN CONCEPT 

There are nearly as many definitions of career education as there are 
definers of it. ^to5t definitions are descriptions of the applications rather 
than the concepts themselves. The following are ambng the key concepts of career 
education: ^ • 
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. 1, Preparation for successful working careers shall be a key objective 
of all education. 

2» Every teacher in every course that has career relevance will emphasize 



the contribution that subject matter' can make to a sutpessful career. 

3. ••Hands-on" occupational ly oriented experiences will be utilised as a 
aethod of teaching and motivating the learning of abstract academic 
content. . . 

4. Preparation for careers will encompass the mutual importance of work 
attitudes, human relations skills, orientation to the nature of the ^ 
workaday world,* exposure to, alternative career choices, and the acquisi- 
tion of actual job skills. '^yr 

5. Learning will not be reserved for the classroom but lear^ng environments 
for career education will also be identified in the home, the community^ 

' and employing iestablishments. 
6- Beginning in early childhood an^ continuing through the regular school 
years, allowing the :^lexibility for a youth to leave for expefience and 
return to school for further education, including opportunity for upgrading 



and continued j'efurbishing for adult workers and including productive use 
of leisure time and the retirement years, career education will seek to 
extend its time horizons without beginning and without end. 
7. Career education is a basic and pervasive approach to all education, but 
it in no way conflicts with other legitimate education objectives such as 
' citizenship, culture, family responsibility, and basic education. 

From these concepts it should be apparent that career education is not to 

V 

be conceived as a time, segment of education such as elementary, secondary, or 

/ 

postsecondary education, or as a separ^-te Subject matter such as vocational 

y ■< 
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education or academic education. Yet it encompasses all of these and more. 
It is a basic part to all education. It provides a specific objective 
successful career performance which is practicable, achievable, and jaeasuxe- 
able and not exclusive of other legitimate objectives. It treats all honest and 
productive human activity as honorable and legitimates preparation for ^t. It 
requires identification of those attributes which majc^ for lifetiise career 
success, whether as eniployee or employer, laborer or professional. It involves 
•analysis of the entire educational process to design appropriate timing and ways 
in which the identified attributes can be furthered. It denies to the school any 
monopoly as a learning environment, yet gives the school a )cey role in identifying 
and coordinating all learning environments which can further the career goal . 
Career education at present is best described as ^ concept in search of 

V ... 

a definition, and there are many candidates for official designation. We prefer 
•the following definition which seems to be in no serious conflict with ^dfe^veloping 
^usage : .Career education as the total effort of public education and the community 
aimed at helping all individuals to ^become familiar with the values of a work- 
oriented society, to integrate these values into their personal value systems, 
and to implement these values in ^heir lives in such a way that work becomes 
possible, meaningful, -and satisfying to each individual . 



j 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 



Meaning of Cooperative Education 

Cooperative Education is a plan which allows students to gain work experi- 
ence directly related to their academic major. This plan integrates classroom 
study with employment, Mid is b^sed on the principle that learning does. not ^ 
confiiie itself to academic achieven^nt but is equally dependent upon practical 
experience. - . . . 

Advantages of Cooperative Education 



While tlie operat:i^on of Cooperative Education Programs may vary frpm school 

, • ' \ V 

to school, the objectives and advantages are generally- quite similar for students, 

' ' \ ' / ' . 

eiapioyers, and the learning institution^; themselves. 

Advantages to Students 

1* Gives reality to learning. Student 



greater meaning through coordinatii^^^ with classroom ' 



is find that ih^^m^ '-^-^Ki . : : - v 

y^JHpf^ with classroom' - ^ 



instruction. 



Increases educational yt-^^yation . The integration of work and study 
increases stu^pt>-taoftivation because it engenders a strong desire to 
learn. 



I 



Develops;^. >^eater human understanding > Students develop greater under- 
st^pding of other people and greater human relations skills by utilizing 
the job skills-oriented,, work-aday community as a laboratory for learning. 
Accelerates maturation . Students discover that cooperative work experi- 
ence in the/'^existing Zeal world of wo*k provides them with opportunities 
to broaden their outlook and shape their behavior patterns to meet the 
demands of the worsting world. 
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5. Provides orientation to the world of work . Students have an excellent 
opportunity to test their interests and abilities in connection wi 
real jobs and gain a new Understanding of, and a heajlthy attitude 

. toward, the real world of work. / ' . 

6. Provides finanGial^ aid. While this is not its primary purpose, Cooper- 

a live Education does provide students with regular income-producing 

jobs to pay part of their^college expenses a^d makes higher education 

possible and attractive to many qualified yourfg people who could not 
^ ■ 

otherwise afford to go to college* ^ 

7- Provides usefuj employment contacts . The Cooperative Program gives the 

student contacts which are useFtSl in later occupational placement. For 

many students it provides a head start in salary and position in after- 

■• ■ ■ ^ 

graduation emplfcfyment . 

8- Provides specialized facilities. In /he working community, specialised 
facilities and equipment are avai^alble to the student that are sometimes 
not present at the College. ^ • 

* 

9- Provides greater career satis faction. " Whii^*^ -stiir in college, students^ 

may insure greater career satisfaction by sampling fields before making 

a commitment. 

Advantages Xo Employers 

♦ 

i- Provides a good source of labor supply . The Cooperative Program helps 
the employer maintain an infusion'of new talent into the organization 
, at the entr>^ job levels. He also has an "opportunity to identify and 
select students with the particul^^i^bilities and talents that he is 
seeking. ^ 
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2- Facilities recruitment and retention . The Cooperative Program provides 
the employer with an excellent recruiting tool. He can use the system 
to tailor the cooperative job assignments so that the students can 
better appraise the long-range potential for after-graduation ejiiployment . 
In addition, the employer can use his own supervisory personnel^. to screen 

those 'To-op Trainees'' with , the n»st,p£(tentiai for permanent employment 
consideration. \^ 

3. Permits better utilization of personnel . Tlie employer can use "Co-op 
Trainees" to fill assignments which fall between those too difficult 
for the high school graduate and those which normally do not require the 
abilities and talents of professionals. This means the employer can more 
effectively use highly-paid personnel for more specialized work 
4- The employer becomes a contributor to the educational process . Industry 
becomes a jpjartner in the total educational program. 
Advantages to Educational Institutions ^ 

^- Encourages greater, community support . A college operating on the Co- 
operative Program has .an opportunity to expand its service to the com- 
munity and thus merit to an even greater extent the moral and financial 
.J ^ support of the commqnity. 

■ , ■ ' ' ' ■ - . . •» 

2- Provides benefi4.-s -^o tha .teaching ■ faculty . As new work programs are 

, • r 

planned and developed and as students alternat'e between classroom periods 
and work periods, faculty teaching members are an advantageous position 
to maintain a closer relationship with business, industry, and the pro- 
fessioas. In addition, teaching effectiveness is usually enhanced because 
faculty members are kept up to date on the latest developments in their 
•field by the students who are frequently exposed to the frontiers of 
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knowledge in their cooperative assignments. Although the Cooperative 
Program puts iBore pressure on the teachiijp faculty to keep their lecture 
material up to date, inost of then find t^ching in a cooperative institu- 
tion stimulating ancf challenging. 

Permits more effective use of plant facilities. Since half the student 
body is at work while the other half is attending classes, there is more 
efficient utilization of plant facilities because- the institution can 
accommodate nearly twice the enrollment with the same given amount of 
classroom and laboratory space, 
4. Ehses the problem of placing graduates . Students graduate with the 

equivalent of six months of work experience related to their major field 
of study- Increasingly, employers are looking to hire new personnel with 
relevant practical experience, 
5- Makes available facilities and equipment . Students are frequently afforded 
an opportunity to use industrial laboratory equipment and facilities the 
College can not financially af^rd to provide,, i 

Objectives of Cooperative Education 

i 

The Cbllege maintains that contain conditions must be met in order to achieve 
the primary objective of^the Cooperative Education Program: that of integrating 
classroom theory and practical experience to achieve a more meaningful educational 
experience. The foremost of these conditions is that educational and training 
values must be the paramount consideration in the placement of students, and must 
take p/^ecedence over such things as earnings, convenience of location, working 
conditions, and personal preferences,, Employers must clearly understand the educa- 
tional purpose of the plan .and, while deriving direct advantages from participation 
in the "^plan, they should not exploit students by sacrificing educational purposes 
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to immediate employment needs. On the other hand, students roust meet all employ- 

ment requirements and should not expect special privileges. Cooperative training \^ 

assignments are closely supervised arid evaluatefd .by college personnel to insure 



high standards of academic excellence. 



Maxwell C. King 
President 

Brevard Community College 
Cocpa, Florida 
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EDUCATION IN ISl&LAi A ^I£F KEPOB? 



Th^ question of isdncation in India, like the mid-simmer heat is a i 
prickly one. If it receives an airing each sunmer, it is only to introduce 
new policies and provisions and alter old ones. If it is equally quickly - 
. dropped, at the end of tbe season, only to be racked up again next siMKr, it 
is because the crux of the ennonsous problea usually esc^^es the' backing of 
a political will to implement. 

•?his hapi^ens largely due to the fact that modem Indian educational 
thought is^tlie product of two opposing forces.' On the one hand, the administrative, 
cooffiercial and elitist requirements of the British Rai and on the other, th^ 
renascent idealism of Indian National Movement. The influence of the Raj_ 
pr9ved to be 8tr|»oger and the present structure is largely its legacy which has 
given unprecedented linear expansion of the traditional colonial system. It 
certainly bears out what Bertrand Russe!^ said, "There is an In^erialism of 
culture which is harder to overccane than the imperialism of power." 

This is not to suggest tjhat the ills of the Indian educational system 
have not been scrutinlaed. In fact, in the 31 years, since In^a's independence, 
the question of educational reforms has been bandied back and forth at the 
bureaucratic level without much implementation. As one of the most crucial of 
India's problems, education has so^N^r barely touched the people (socially and 
econopidatiy backwrfd section), who need it mos<|:; where it has made impact 
th^ feedback has only succeeded in producing moie educated uneducated, - who 



baJely possess any employable skills and are har4iy equipped to face the social 
and cconooic situations of a modern Indian society. 
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The facts are stsaewhat staggering. The fonaal education in India covers 
about 7 lakh institutions (120 Universities, 4,500 colleges^ 40,000 secondary 
schools, 600,000 eleaentary schg^ls) , 3.5 million teachers, over 100 million students 
and invdlves an expenditure of Rs. 25,000 million (about $3^5 bil'lion), which is 



next only to tha| on defense. Yet, owing tq population increase, and wrong priorities 
in education, the number of illiterates has risen from 247 million in 1951 to over 
340 million by 1978. Besides, the benefits of such huge investment in ediication 
have gone to rich land relatively well-to-do classes who form the top 25% of the 
Incocne groups. 

Past experience indicates that at the planning policy level, great stress 
is laid on universal mass education, education for women, life-long education but 
at the point of iapleiaentation, highest achievements are in the field of secondary 
and college education. In fact, there is al,vays much taik about the restructuring 
of our educational set-up but little has been done to translate it into action. 
Instead, with each passing day, ^ven the greatest experiment and innovation CTibodied 
in.Tagore's 'Shanti Niketan" and Gandhi's and Zaklr Hussaln's 'Jamia Millia Islamia* 
have come to resemble more and more the Inherited imperial pattern sof pre- 
Independence India and to suffer from its worst effect. 

S^Jhy has it been so? Primarilr?^, because our educational planners are 
bureaucrats and majority of faculty members have developed a, vested interest in 
perpetuating the prevalent system of education as they are its main beneficiaries. 
Otherwise, how can it be explained that- those who talk of change and have been in 
position powers^^ ikll these years, have accomplished so little to make education 
an instrument of change as to enable to improve the lot of socially and^veco^omically 
backward people. If there had been a linear expansion of the ''colonial system", there 
has been an equal degree of linear expansion in the class of those who merely talk 
loud for change, write reports and develop cold feet at the time of implementation. 



However » the moat ijiportaat smd aabjitious schesoe laucbed so far in the 
t^uatry is the recent national Adult Education Prograimie with emphasis on functional 
literacy,, acquisition of literacy skills relevent to the envirooaent and learner's 
n«ed», f3.e3cible regarding duration, time, lopati^, instructional " arrangements, 
diversified in regard to curriculum, teaching .and learning materials and methods.- 
These prograoHes of auldt education and literacy would be followed up by effective 
arrangements for continuing education, ^ich would Include library services, group 
discussions and other forms of organlsBd learning and CMomunity action. The target 
for adult literacy is to educate 100 million peoie in the age g^-oup of 15-35 over 
the next five yeara. Perhaps for the first time iHjio^ities are set rl«ht. 

Tbisre are certain other educational institutions like Gujrat Vldyapeeth > 
Kaay Vldyapeeth , Lok Bharati > Jamla Mil 11a Islamia and Visva Bharatl , who have ^ 
been involved with some measure of success. In imparting coo*um;tty baaed. education 
and education for work. Gujrat Vldyapeeth deserves special mention. This ^ 
institution reflects Gandhian tlwughts in Education and prepared workers "for rural 
work. 

/ ■ 

In order 1^0 meet the educational and economic needs of rural India the 
Government also established a number of rural institutions. These institutions 
were required to Wve programmes suiting the occupational needs of the rural students\ 

with emphasis op the ajpplication of knowledge gained in the classrooms to actual 

' » ■■ , • 

I - . 

life situation, l Unfortunately, this movement has not been a success. But there 

! ■ 

is need to develj^p innovative institutions witli strong rural bias. 

, ■ * ■ 

Many Universities conduct correspondence courses but all these courses are 

in the traditional areas and lay stress on undergraduate or postgraduate degrees. 

There is very little diversification, hardly any stress on practical and 

work-K?ticnted education. . , 



In Xndia, there is no single coi^rehensive institution which taay be 

I* 

caXle4 prototype of a Coommnity Colleges as it is known in the United States. 
An iaportant experiaent aimed towards this objectives was startled in Delhi 
University in 1972 with the opening of the College of Vocational Studies.' This 
marked a saallxbcgintting of a great chaiige, making post secondary education m>ve 
meaningful and work--oriented . 

The objective is to bridge the gap bet\^en the static university education 

e 

■ 4 

and the changing social environment, to successfully interweave general and work- 
oriented education, to diversify education with a view to provide not only knowledge 

\ . ■ ■ • ' ■ ^ 

but also sooe skill which may lead to gainful employmje^t in middl^^level occupations 

» . , 

to relate class room experience with practical work-experience; to involve trained 

professionals in various topics who would also help prepare and design courses and 

provide instruction and training. By this way it will be possible then to release 

education f ro<9 the stranglehold of the tradition ridcjen system. 

The main and the long term objective of the Institution is to carry the 
message in India through implementation of new educational plans and encourage 
and develO|> short-^cycle education, non-iormal education, life-^long education and 
education ^ich combines the world of learning and the world of work. - 

In the next few years the college plans to consolidate the istudy on 
diversified, non-traditional and vocational subjects. The modality of the study 
can be treated in two ways: either blend them with general subjects or by 
introducing short term parallel vocational courses along with general stream of 
subjects. 

Thfa main emphasis of development will be in areas like (a) Tourism, 
(ty) Book-Publishing, (c) Communications, (d) Office Management, (e) Television 
technology, (f) Polymer Technology, (g) Instrxmient Technology, etc.. In other 
words, subjects both laboratory and non- laboratory based, skill based and 
mrkshop based will be taken up* The courses can be full-time or part-time, 

78 ,,. . 
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It »ay fetch a degree or diploma or a certificate. It is envisaged that the college 
will function 12 te* 14 hours a day, offering varied progrannes of varied duration. 
The enrdiiaent will be as high a« 10.{K)0 to 15,000. the institution will also 
provide service facilities to students of other institutiops who would be wanting 
t^o do part-tiae studies in certain vocational courses. ■ 



the years will be to 
10+2 stage. It wi;i also 



Another important activity, of the institution over 
train teachers for vocational subjects for schools at the 

I 

attempt to develop resource centre for teaching axui trainijng in vocational courses. 

Ail these plans, perhaps indicate that the work initiated at the College is 
a ffiod^t effort, however tentative, to translate into acticin proposals for 
educational reforms that have been talked about in our country for years^ 
This Institution will need to feel its way forward and fflay have to revise its 
programmes as it gots along. This need not worry anybody^ What matters is the 
evolution of a really useful set of courses of studies that is both educationally 
relevant and socially meaningful. By now already seventeen universities in the 
country are offering short term vocational and work--oriented subjects. 

Speaking generally the most noteworthy acccmplishment o^community 
based system of post secondary education is that it serves the conanunity, its open 
jioor policy complements the populist aspirations with the concept pf life long 
learning and what is more it is democratic in out look and perspective. 

It is gratifying to note that the organizers of this conference have 
decided to set up a network for the exchange of information on programmes of 
life-long education, education for work, and other themes, common to the conmunity 
based educatian-aXj. over the world. The d^eloping countries, in particular, 
will need to share experiences an^ ideas among thaaselves as well as with the advanced 
countri4ts«; It is, . therefore, natural that a new network like a World Coimaunity 
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Collttg* or International Council of CoiaMinity Education or International 
Council of CooBunity Collages be foraed in order to lead a vorld-wide aoveaent 
aii4 render post secondary educjition more relevant to the needs of all countries. 



P. L. Halhotra 
Principal 
College of Vocational \ Studies 
Dhlverslty of Delhi, iVdia 
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Antonio Mauri 




POST SECONDARY, SHORT-CYCLE EDUCATION IN VENEZUELA 

I feel very fortunate in being able to represent the Ministry of 
Educatim of Venezuela regarding the inteniatiooal developnmt of post- 
secondary short-cyle institutions, spmsored by the IMtied States Govermaent, 
camunity colleges presidents, and atter^ded by representatives from various 
countries sharing problems and e5q>erienc^*iii the field of education within 
Junior and ccninunity colleges here and abroad. 

Venezuela is a Federal Republic ccaisisting of twmty states, the Federal ■ 
District, tw> Territories, and 72 islands (federal dependenciesV in the 
Caribbean. The country lies on the northern coast of South America, between 
latitudes. 0°38' and 12^13 . N and longitiKles 59^74' and 73025 'W, Its area covers 
533,857 sq. m. (sixth largest country in South America) and, it has a 1,750 ta. 
coastline. 

The populaticxi is 12,361,090 (1976). Grows at a rate of 28.9 per thousand 
per year (1974). Labor force, 3,355,126 (April, 1974). The Coital: Caracas, 
\7ith a population of 2,497,743 (1976). Vital Statistics: Birth rate, 36.2 per 
thou. (1976): death rate, 6.2 per thou. (1976): infant iliortality, 43,3 per thou, 
(1976) Education: 3,223,732 students, of whidi 224,600 in pre-school institutions 
2,08,413 in primary; 669,138 in secondary school (1976). Institutes of hi^er 

j 

leaaming, 46, centers for adult education, 1,^ (1976) 

/ 

Siphasis 01^ Edjcaticrt: About 207* of the 1977 Federal budget - or around 
$1.6 bllliOTi - is devoted to public education. With over half of the country's 
population mder 19 years of age, it is natural that laich of this figure be 
alloted to priinary and secondary ediication. 
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At the ^nd of 1976, the Goveinnent estijnated that 3.2 milliisi students -or 
. about on^-quarter of the entire populaticxi -were enrolled in programs ranging 
from pre-schooi to university levels, nearly all of these in the public sector. 

. Pre- school children receiving regular classes now ftynter scrae 300,000, 
^»up radically from the 16,000 roistered in 1958. Over two million students are 
enrolled in primary schools ard 818,000 in secondary institutions. Voiezuela's 

\ • . ' ■ 

fifteen univer-sities and thftty^two post-secoodary schools handled over 308,000 
students in 1976. (All Iwt five of the mtion*s universities are state 
instituticfis . ) Total student population for the 1975-76 school year was 7.8% 
over th^ previcais year. In addition, 263,000 persons todt adult edKiaticn courses 
and 125,000 individuals stiKtied specialized counses in a range of areas, including 

4 

carpentry, mechanics, inetalwrking, pltcobing, electrical installation and other 
skills. The latter groi;5).was trailed under the auspices of the Naticaial Training 

' Institute (DCE), \^ch.tnxJ^i3is"'k&a«ecents and adults with 'm- the- job 

exps^ence in govermient-owi^d schools asid in private industry. The Government 

^,-T-^has given UJCE the unprecedented task of training tens of thousands of skilled 
wcjrkers and technicians v;ho will be requiered as the Govensnent ' s niyriad projects 
in "light and t^a^vy industry, agriculture, transportation and public wo^gis take 
shape between now and 1980. 

Of the aaany facts encountered on an international level of education in 
post-secondary short-cycle institutions , this report will focus on the evolution 
of these types of programs which have been establisl^d in Venezuela during 
the last fifteen years. 
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The folljpwing, data iiKiicate. the' nirfjer and .type of educationaj^. iiititut*ions 



.t prtesent fundtiixiiiig Ch5roi:^X3ut V ' - ^ ' :;M' 



A. 1^ty'tw,J^nio^r Colleges, of \»Mch e4^t are private .^titutions 




■and fourth Ibre government sijbsidi^d. 4^. 

B . "Rjelve mstitutos l)hiversitarios 4e Techiologia , upc0^f^letixxi 

• the sbitot'beQ3oaes a,tecnlco superior, (higher grad4&chn±cian) . 

C. " Three institutes IMversitarios Politecnicos, -(Polyte^ilcal institutes) 

-Sijt InstitutQS^^^.versitarios^Ped^ogi'cos,■ (Secondai^' 1^ Training 




. The- follcRfing ^provides 'an ove'rview ^sf the .types and fynC^ibns' of post- 
seocsndaxy dnstUrutions operating in Venea^l^ duriiig the pa^C .fifteen years: 

. ■■ ., 

CplegioS'^IMiversitarios : ■ ' • <*• * j, 

®Tne '^original^urpose of this- type of ijistijtution is to offer a two 3^ar 
ncn-t£rniinai curriculiih Mo hi^ school gradu^tes^ seeking a fi^^ yfear career, 
thus enabling sioch students hi^er institutim for- cmpletion of tiieir edue 




Ih^se institutions are to be located in geographical .areas where the student 

* ' ■. » 

pojnilation vsarrants the estabiishraerit of this type of institution. This plan' 
... . , • ^ ' ■ » • > - ■ 

provides as^ ins titutioR* in close prcodmlty to thd pc^ulatim of 'students having 
tadbetaiy' limitations, and further ^diK^es the burd^ of tnraveling. ccsisiderable , 
.^istances. A |Man 6f this tiature -increases the students*- chancy of success in 
*a two year institution, and prevents, lar^ enrollment at the Universities' begin** 
ning Ijevejs vterfe norcoaliy cxily the top 10 j|jj|^5% of the high school sti*5ent 
popQlationHa expected, to, succeed. This also prevents an overcrowded and distprted 



— ' ■ * . y • 

situation in Ikiiyei^ities ' first year enrollmsit . * , 

.' . ' . * 

■ ' 0 . 

Institutos Uhiwrsitarios de TeciX)losia : 

• • * ' " '. . ■ 

Itese institutes are designed for students caning' frc& secondary vsx:a- 

% • ' • , , , ^ ' 

ticml schools, having a miii|Mjn of - 12CX3 hours in laboratory arid shop skills 

V 

as a pr^-r«iuisite for these tvoo year institutes. Institutions of 'this type 

liawB to be strategically located so as to offer students qpportunities for 

a shbrt two year term career spading to Tecnico Superior, (hi^ier grade Technician). 



Institutos Universitarios Politecnicos ; (Polytecnical Institutes) : 

This t37pe of institute is designed to accept 9^ high school graduate 
able to raeet selecti^« criteria established by the institute / The curriculim 
leading to Tecnclpgo, (Techrwlogist) , requites tiicee and one half years of 
schooling, with the las^ half year being (feyoted to on-the-jci) traitiglng in 
industry for each student. The intention, is to produce engineerrs well versed 

in the practical aspects of prod4cti(Xi which are very xsx^ in d0nan4 in industry. 

. ' < ' •■ 

To adiieve those objectives the curriculiEi has been so designed that students 

' •., 
spend 'about fifty, percent of their time in shop and laboratory trainijig, the 

f 'V ^ ■ - ■ ■ t» 

Remaining- time to devoted to acacj^mic subjects . ■ ^ ' , 

. ' ''"^ ^ ' . ■ / ' 

Institutos IMversitarioa Ped^ogicc^ , (Secondary Te^xrher Training "Institutes) : " ^ 

•* * ' , 

' • , , i ■ . ; ■ V 

The teacter training, program is desigr^d for the preparation of high ' /, 

' ' ' ' ■ ' . *' < " , ' 

sdiool tead^s .' ^y (high school student ^le to laeet selectives-^riteria may 
iiTthis institute, vSijjbh offers a lour and one hal^ year curri<?ulun. 
, .this last half year allo^^ Students to get practic?al ^sqjerience in student ' 
:^eaching..l^ axpletlc^i students becone ^ified teachers in spiecific subject- 
matter^^^rea^ . The geographical ii>caticn of these- instituticm is of gceat 
"^iiportance so as»to enable 
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than to draw..s^^||Jents from tiearby .aifeas ill different 



7 



st^tes^with the hope that t:pcn canpleticxi many will resiaiii to teach in those 
Nearby areas there is a shortage of trained teachers . 



At presait. the iiistituticns previously mentionai are function as follostfS: 



Colegios ISii^^rsitarios (Junior Colleges), offer terminal careers within a 
three year period in areas related to adninistraticn, education and general • 
servij^s. Most of the institutions use the first year for general cultxpral 
purposes with f^ie remaining two years devote specialization in a specific 
area. . 



Institutes tM\?ersitarios de'Tecnologia , (Institutes) offer three year terminal ^ 
cal^eers in fields such ixsJustxy £Bid agriculture. 4tot of thg instituticns accept 
atty hig|i schcx>l graduate and tte- first 3?ear is'ueed for ger^al cultural purposes 
with the reciaining two y^ars being devoted to training, of fiighly skilled tech- 
nicians . . ^ = , |^ 

In the specific case of ^ Victoria Institute of Tedsiology where at present 
I an a mentey of the faculty, have a two year currlculun for%ioee *hi^ school 

• graduates coming from vocational schools with 1200 hours Trrfn-ftnTO in shcp and 

■ % - , - 

laboratory training. For those sti«3ents cccdng froia ncn-vocational hig^ schools, . 

the mr La Victoria offers an additioial year consisting of forty weeks of y 

intensive shc^ and laboratory- training. Ihis additional er^les students " . 

comilTg from non-vocational high schools to obtain the m-in-^in 1200 hours in , ' 

shop and', laboratory skills neeckd a^? a pre-requisite for the two year curxiculuoi. 

If a student after finishing the required first year of training is unable 

to continue his s^tudies, such an individuil can' get a job earning two thirds of 

the Wi^ges of a fully trained workman. By enrolling as J^art t^ stutot in th^ 
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evening the stis^pit can conplete his studies. ' 

Institutos IMwrsitar ios Pedagpgicos . (Secofidary Teacher Training In^tity^) 
. Theses institutes df fer a four and a half year curriculun, with gnphasis 
on esccelle^ in the academic sd>jects curriculun and teacher preparation, 
hcwever. in selecting students seeking the shc^ teaching areas special care 
is taken to select from asocxig those stud^tS already .having the sdnimtin 
required skills, to beconae sixxessfiil teachers. . 



/Antonio Mauri " 
Executive Secretary 
. La Victoria Technological 
University Institute 
Venezuela 
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Edgar C. Napier 

CC*MiNm-BASED EDUCATION 



odmamity college conc^t, as the name might inply, has necessitated 
expansicm of the concept of cowamity-based education. Because the comamity 
coll^^ missico has Included addressing the educalnLonal nedds of its surzoundUig 
. envircminent, the connptation of coommity-based ^^ication has come to enccnfiass 
tibree sprawling facets: 1) Involving the caanunity in the institution's 
decision-making processes, 2) providing educat local programs in off-canixis loca- 
tions in the coomunity, and 3) using collie resources to ijHpact iqxm the 
cxjnirunity environment. Initially, these components of the concept mi^t aj^jear 
to restrict camimity-basad education to the re^|U of the ccmrunity college alone; 
however, a ti^^ toward greater cGmminity participatioQ aipears to be gaining 
mDmentmi within other types of postsec2ondary institutions as ^11. 

A brief consideration' of each of the t^^ facets o^^ camkmity--based edu- 
cation is suggestive of the current enphasis up^ naintaini^^orma} ized awl 
effective informatics channels within the domomity. Within each area, specific 
exanples are cited, drawn ^froCo the, activities of Florida Junior College at 
Jac^fsonyille . 

Inypl^^gnent in Institutional Decisid^4fciking Processe s ^ 

l&my edtK!ational institutions aspii^ to cocinunity involvement in the 

colleg^-'s decisionnnaking process^, usually by nieans of an informal mecjianism. 
%uch vague or sporadic attecpts to acquire ^input can ultimately place 

.a severe strain c»i the management of an institution aixi can lead to misuiKier-- 

i ... 

standings o;r confusion rega;tl±ng conmunity and college roles. The cxxumnity 
college concept of management, hosier, has sought to involve the general 
populus more^ directly in administrative decisd,cais, via a formalized infoiroation 
mechanism within] the ccnriunity, . • . 



In conductiijg a ccranunity-based program, institutional, efforts may be , 
directed toward the utilizaticsi of three types of formalizied groups: advisory 
GOnnittdes, oocpliaace csccinittees, and open forums. The advisory canaittee 
is functicttial for tedbnical and skill areas and may recocraend in curricular 
and related instructional matters. CSoopliance cocmittees include Equal Access/ ^ 
•Equal Cl^rtunity ccranittees , Safety and Haodicai^)ed cooinittees, and other 
groups ^rflicb give attention to ^jeciality grxxip re^iresentation . t^sen fonins, 
concerned with issi^s such as the status of the aging^ sex education, and vwxaen, 

provide direct input fraeicthe conminity to the upper level of <x>ll^e-manage- 

.' * 

'ment an^, the governing board. 

y . ■ . . , . ~ 

* ■ I 

A coRinunity college mi^t utilize some 500 individuals from such groups 
and the coninunity to aid management and staff in the coordination of» educational 
services. Ttese.coranunity representatives can provide assistance in the areas' 
of curriculun, placement .of students, the seeking of private^and public funds, ' 
eN^luaticai 'of prc^rams, and recruitment of staff and students. At Florida Junior 
College, utilizatic^rpf these formal groups has facilitated evaluation of current 
programs and provided insigjit for additional areas of «iucational o^dcem within 

■ ■ ■ ■ » . . 

the coEmunity. ' ^ ' ' ' 

' ' ' * t - * ' * 

» - 

Provision at Off-Cartpus Prc^ran^ 

The ^second facet, provision of off-canpus progranis, has been expanded to 
incliKie the placement of educational op^rtunities in alniDst any location %*ierein 



the i^ed is evident':^- For exanpl^, Tlorida Junior College has sought to fulfill 



"Seed 

its educational mission in over 150 ceoters in the ^'carmmity . This mission in- 
eludes literacy training, adult high school training, vocational -and technical 
trainia^g, continuing educatiqn, and the Associate of Science and the Associate 
of Arts degrees. To discharge this responsibility effectively, the educational 
centers have been established in such locations as the public schools, cornmni;^y 



centears, ii^&istry axid Ixisiness locations, churches, "half-way" houses, the 

\ 

county jail, ^orefiionts, hones, military bases, and ships. 
UtilizaticHi of Institutional Resources to Impact Upon the CocBiunity 
/ final facet of cxxrmunity-^based education involves the' collet 's/\ 

Utilization of its am resources to iiopact upon the ccnrninity. Otoe exai^le 
of such use of resources may t)e found in the inpact of Florida Junior College 
upon the cultural environment o:^Jacksc^ille. Of the pr^ient season's 
numeTOus civic artist series events, more than 50% are sponsored by the 
Florida Junior College Artist Series, Other exainples of institutional in- 
fiuence are also a^^parent: the college staff is giv^ released time to vork 
with th^^coununity in such programs as the University Year for Action (stuctents 
work in a social service capacity within tjji^ canmnity) , pi\>grams for the . 
displaced * homeniaker , an^ services for the blind. 

At this point, a caveat is in order. A cooinitinent to this ec?q}anded conc^t 
of coiirainiJfc^---based education must not t)e tuk&i ligjitly by the educational leader 
Chce cCfltaOnity repres^tatives come to^rceive their functions as sanctioned 
it>ies within the coj^lege/cxOTTJunity r^twork^ a titm patterq of cajwunication has 
been set. The college rrky acc^t or deny recocmendations from, the conminity 
groups.; but in either case, a; ^xmd rationale raust hi provided- If recoranenda- ^ 
tions are pftrfunctorily defied, the ooranunity's response may be chiracterizod 

by a potentially antagonistic relationship betw^en'^the caxmunity and the ilteti- 

. ■ ' ^ ■ ' * ^ , 

tut ion, or even withdrawal fi^ 'all. pft3:i:icipatio]^ in tfte endeavor. Thus, the 
coraaxnity-based rancepf forcefully cotrmits tte college to interaction with the 
oqranunity, and the' administration must not only exlilbit - a sDuixi* Fational6 for 
action, but also cooihxmicate it. Once this responsibility is recognized, the 
comnunity representatives bay ^ of ongoing benefit^ to the college, , • 



4 




In designing and ijiplem^ting % ccranunity-based program, there are several 
Other cca3si4erations of an ^ra-e^ieat4eaml -nature . When the institution's 
influence ao penetrates the fiiser of the enviroanent, the ever-volatile political 
and ecooamic conditions of the conimnity beccme institutional^ concerns. I^eaders 
within the local business conpunity also ^11 gra^ the significance of conimity- 
based education as it contrilxites to thei^ in-house training prograiDS. Cccnvnity 
action groiqjs — including minority associations, senior citiasens; ERA groups, 
and factions r^resajting both op^ ^lop and clo^ shop labor conc^ts — these 
ccnmunity voices will demand that educational l^ders evaluate and clarify their 
institutional |^!^rities. "niis cyclical relationship between college and coomunity 
is inheraot to the design of oonmahity-basei education. Ihe institution seeks 
the support of the ccnmunity for its educational ^cfeavors, while in tur^, coaminity 
'groups request of the institution attention to their special interests. Within 
tbe sikicessful cooniunity-based program, the ccraaunity r^jresentative assixnes an 
additional role which results in a tortuitou§ by-pixxJuct for the institution; 
such an individual often functions as an effective public relations agent of the 
college within his or her unique frame of reference. - 

Finally, jierhaps the greatest cca:icem inh^r^t to comunity-based education 
is anothea?. concept which originated outside the educational domain, and yet it 
recjalns at the heart of our institutional educational aspirations: ; quality control. 
An effective program of. monitoring each class is neces^ry to evaluate congru^ce 
betwe^ the activities which take place, in the educational envirorsaent and the 
educational goal for that course. Ihrou^ the pursuit of such>an intense prc^ram 
of supervision, evaluation, and re-evaluation, we niove a step closer to the goal • 
of assuring that what "is" is indeed, what "ought" to be. * ' - • 

Edgar C . Napier 
Provost • 

; Florida Junior College • " 

' Jackson vilie . ' 
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Nikola Potkonjak 



NSW TREHDS/IN SBCONMRy AND POSlT-i'SECONIJiUiy 
EPUaATION IK YUGOSLAVIA ' 



1 



erJc 



In Yugoslavia, simil^ly lio the majority of otljer 
European countrie&, there are no iastitutioxis which arje identical 
to the American Coamimity and Junior Colleges.' Usually, instead 
of one comjjrehensive iustitutiqn, a nuisber of institutions are 
doing the same' work* as these colleges in the USA. Por example, 

• in Yug,oslavia these are: secondary (hi^) schools^\ two-year 
/higher 3 Ghodls^i^, universities, ^o-called national' and worker^* 

universities^^, ins titfut ions for adult ed^caticS^j numerous cul-' 
tural institutions (comniuiiity centers, libraries, etc.), 
recreation «m.d sports cente^rs, etc* 

1) In contrast to American high schools, secondary schools in the 
European countries are distinctly divided into academic, 
liberal arts and vocational, professional schools; The greater 
part of the educatio?ial content in these schools; i^^coinpulsory 
for all enrolled pupil3. ^ - 

2) Higher schools are &o-ryear vocational, post- secondary schools.' 
Only those candidates who have previously complg^ed an- 
academic course of study. in secondary school. or a corresponding 
vocational course of sj;udy in a suitable school are eligible 

' for enrollment.- These higher schools -are specialized and 
prepare students for a .particular profession (economists, 
. - machinists, techno.l<pgists, agricultural, experts, health , workers 
teachers for preschool institutions, elementary school^ , . ' - 
teachers, etc.). . • - : . ' ' 

5) . National and workers » universities are not a part' of th^ foraal 
system of education. These are independent, . commxanity-oriented 
•.institutions organised for adults and adolescents: short-cycle 

• ' ' courses in^ny field of cidture, science, labo^ur, -life, sports,. 

. reoreatiorl, etc., t^en lectures and discussions on=current 

• * is^sues, literacy courses for illiterate adults, f ilm presentati 
' th6 organization of preparatory courses for acquiring a higher 

■'. level of professional ability, etc.* ^ 



f ■ 
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Yugoslavia is iindergoiag a radical change in its. 
edubational system. The sharpest alterations are "being made 
precisely on the level of secondary and post-secondary education, 
ihe new system of education, which was initiated in 1974 apd 
shp\ad be introduc^ed^n all the republics and provinces by 1980/81, 
will have two basic sections: ' 

the -first ; preschool and elementary eight-year compiasory 

♦ . ' ■ ■ .• . < 

education, which is completed in the fifteenth year of a^e, and 

the second ; specialized ^educatioji which is .expected to 
become long-life education. 

light' of the topic of this Conference, I will present 

only the ma jor~ principles s.erving as the groundstone for the 
^ \ ' ■ " ' ■ 

^changes^ in secondary, higher and university education in Yugoslavia 
' • which have been ongoing for several years now. In this context, 
; it will be easy to gain insight into post-secondary education in 
. Yugoslavia, td6. . . 

" ' These principles are: 
. ' 1» ' lii the 6ourse of specialized education, all students 
^ provided with a two-year extension of the general education 
acquired in compulsory eight-year school. Ten years of modern 
general education (8+2) is considered to be a sufficient basis ' 
for the transition to university studies. This general education* 
contains many new. and modern components (in addition to the 
humanities and thg social, mathematics and natural sciences, this 
. education encompasses Marxist education", socio-economic education, 
p^lytechnical education) which should contribute to the traininp^ 
of youth '^or life and work in the' Yugoslav socialistfsociety In 
addition to* compulsory .courses, this two-year prograni\of secondary 

- ■ - ■ X 



education also includes a number of elective and optional courses, 

' • 2. At the age of 17, each student who continues 
education must choose one of the professional courses of study 
(stream). ' . . 

3. Specialized education is organized on "the basis of 
a. step-bj^-step acceleration. The highest level in eachi course' 
of study is the doctorate of science. In this way, the former 
division^ into secondary, higher and university education is 
eliminated in the new Yugoslav educational sys<fcem_aiiii-afl integral 
multi-step system of professional education is created. 

4. Specialised education on each step has the following 
two fundamental tasks: a) td provide a theoretical and practical 
base for studies on the next step, and b) to provide vocational 
education which will enable employWent at those jobs corresponding 
to the level of training. This finally surmounts the former 
'division of secondary schools into general education, academic 
and vocational, professional. In the new system, each student 
will receive general and vocational education simultaneously, 
progressing to the level of education which they desire or to the 
level which his personal abilities allow. 

5. Elective and opt ional courses sire organized for 

4 

those who, on a specific step, wish to change ^the professional 
course of study which they had selected. 

6. Specialized education may be acquired by continuous 
transition from one step to the next, or formal education may be ' 
abandoned on a particular step in order to join the labour force 
and then, while working, either attend evening and other courses 

for acquiring th^ next step pf education or, after a certain - . 

<■ ■ ' ' . ■ 
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period of time spent in the labour force, a person may "return" 
to the formal systfem *Df education and continue full-time schooling 
at the next o2» .higher levels of education. The objective here 
is to huiid a flexible and unif ora system of education for 
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youth and adults with the diff erences^hich formerly -existed 
between these two' systems, 

7. Specializedveduca^fcion is organized in educational • 
centers. These are coraprjehensive educational institutions in 
which one or* more p;7of essional qourses of stud^ are offered, 
depending on the needs of the coWiinities in which these centers 
are operating. Also, these centers can have one, more or all 
steps of specialized education, including the university l.evel 

.of education and can offer the degree of doctorate of 'science. 

8. tSi^ programs of specialised education are composed 
^y the educational centers in cooperation with all interested 
parties- (the coiamunity, work organizations, citizens). These 
interested pa^'ties are organised into a Self -Management Community 
of Interest for Sj^eciaiized Education and they adopt the corres- 
ponding curricula. • On the level of each republic there Is such 

a self -management community for specialised education (coraposefi 

of the representatives of all' c|istrict communities) which ensures 

V 

that these curricula satisfy the standards set '\ip and that there 

are a minimum , of duplications and repetitions. Therefore, . these 

curricula can ^ully- reflect" the requirements of the community, 

• ■ ■ •< . 

the work organizations and of all citizens. 

9. These educational centars will employ's, number of 
permanent full-time teachers, as well as some part-time teachers. 
As all' work organizations are keenly interested in the operations 



of the> educational centers, because the latter prepare personnel^ 

/ ■ , _ .■4 . , 

needed by the work organizations, they will gladly allow all 
their leading experts "to take part i^n instruction. 

10- The duration ot specialized education will differ, 
even for the Same progi^s. It will be shorter for full-time 
students and longer for part-time students. Tlae organization 

of mastering the curricula will be orchestrated to the realistic 

■ 

abilities of, particular categories of students. . ^ 

11., As. the educational centers were not, even in this 
riev5\/ system of education in Yugoslavia, conceived as institutions 

/ ■ • " 

/' 

expected to satisfy all the requrrements of t];ie citizens of a 
/community, there will "fcg further develojment and organization 
oi institutions engaged'in these areas (so-called workers' and 
national universities, community centers, sports centers, etc,)*- 

The wealthy experience of the American Community and 
Junior Colleges in creating opportunities for the comprehensive 
satisfaction^f the needs of the community, . citizens and work 
organizations can serve to great benefit in seeking the solutior^ 
to numerous problems relevant to secondary and post- secondary 
education which we encounter in Yugoslavia during the building 
of this ne-i^ system of education. This is also the reason why 
I am here among you today, at the Wingspread Conference. 

\ • - . 

Nikola Potkonjak 
Professor of Pedogogy 
Faculty of Philosophy 
^ ' ] University, of Belgrade 

Yugoslavia 
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THE ROLE QF' VENEZUELAN UNIVERSITIES IN TfiE 
■ -DEVELOPMENT OF POST-SECONDARY SHORf-CYCLE 

EDUCATION PROGRAMMES ' ' s 




The present paper has been written nore ' 
a swall contribution . to, the uadera^j^ding 
of pepple' in the world than to ^tti? develop- 
ment of education. It intends to sunsnarize 
some of the ideas presented by the author in. 
If, the last aeSting on "Int,erdacio^al Develop-' 
ments in Postr-secondary Shorts-Cycle Educa- 
tion" of the American Associatisia of Commu- 
nity and Junior ,Colleg*es held (in Wingspread 
lalst October. x. 
I waiit th express my appreciAticia)tof the Em 

^ bassy of the United. States of Mehja. in 

nezueia, to the-Ajoerican Association of Cor- 
raaunity and Junior Colleges and to the lutfx 

atTEdusifcjion tl^t "invited 
me to attend the meeting and^jarticipate in 

^ ^uch i-nteresting discussions wfifere people 

from different countries had as the only ob'-^ 
jective of finding out the way' to unify the 
Wor^d Education in order to make it more just 
to the millions o£ people all over 'the wcrld. 



INtRODUCTIOK 



The Subsysteiri of Higher Education in Venezuela is integrated by 
two min groups of Institutions; the first one constituted by fexperi- 
mental, non experimental and private Universities, > ruled by the ",Ley 
Oe Universidades" (Universities Law) and coordinated by the C.N. if. ^ 
(National Couftcil of , Universities) , and tKe second one formed by Uni- 
versity Goileges and technoloW^l Intitutes (some of them private) 
undet the General Direction of Higher ^feducation from the Ministry of . 
Education. • • • 

. -Despite the ■faG,t^that most of the short-cycle higher educatioji 
programmes are offered by the Ministry of Education and, as "such, are 
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actually being offered fay Univoirsity Colleges and technological Ins- 
titutesj. some Universities offer programmes of this nature. / Within 
these prograinmes we cpnsider two main aspects as follows: ' 

1. The kiji^ of short-cycle higher education programmes actua-- 



lly c^UKtred.by the Universities , and 

2. the present policy of Universities in relation to this type 
of programme* 

These are the tWo main pointS^'irD be considered in this paper'. 



SHORT. CYCLE HIGHER EDUCATION 
• PROGRAMMES ACTUALLY OFFERED 

BY THE UNIVERSITIES , ^ 

Considering sixteen Universities in the Country , some with se- 
veral Campuses^ only three of then offer- this type of prograinmes: 

UNIVERSIDAD Sl^VN BOLIVAR (U.S.B.) 

• ♦ f 

The Sim6n Bolivar University in its litoral Cam^s, was opened 
by the University in 19 77,, after an extensive study of the needs and 
functions of hi^jher etiiicational opportunities for high school gradua- 
tes from the "litoral central" region in Venezuela. It is a two and 
a half to three years Co-^educatlonal public College, offering day pro 
grammes all arooind the year* It grants an Associate Degree in Techno 
logy. ' * ■ 

As most of the public or official Universities in Venezuela, 
the U.S.B. is a free tuition fees University, It has developed a day 
time enrollment of more than 60 0 students, men and women. 

Thp University has a comprehensive programme which includes ge 
neral stuiLes and also basic and spfecialized prof essional . studies . The 
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. College is an open door intitution which ref lects and strives to mee.t 
the diverse educatiojial needs of students. It tries to provide cond^i 
tions under the belief that individuals leairn differently^ that they 
have an unmet potential and that they develop it according to their 
^own rythm or pace. This has brought as a,, result, that the University 
. considers as its responsibility t0"^roYide a variety of learning ex- 
periences and Instructional techniques in a free educational or acar 
demic efivi^onment . ' ^ 

In this context' ten different careers are offered: Tourism, 
Hotel Management, Electronics, Electricity, Mechanics , Aviation Me- 
chanics , Custbm-House Administration, International Trade, VJork and 
Business Management and Port Administration. 

The University College is still in the §row^g process and it 
is considered actually as an experimental situation. One of the maih 
points of the experiment is the accuracy and applicability of the 
principles of the personalized Sistem of Instruction. 



.UNIVERSIDAD CATOLICA ANDRES BELLO (U.C.A.B.) 



The Andres Hello Catholic University in its San Crist6bal Cam- 
pus, located in the western part of Veneauela, was gpened by the Uni- 
versity back in 1963 as a traditional four to five years programmes 
Institution. At prasent the University is studying t,he possibility, 
of establishing a short-cycle program in Pre-school, wl^ich -is being ^ 
studied by the Planning Office of the Univq^rsity Sector in order to , 
be aproved. It is hoped that the Institution will grant an Associate 
Degree in Education with major in Pre-school. 



UNIVERSIDAD DE OHIENTE (U.D.O.) 

> 

This University located in the eastern part of the -country has 
six campuses- At present in one of them it is being studied the po- 
ssibility of establishing short-cycle education prograranes specially 
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^in Civil building and^ Journalism leading to the Associate De^ree.^ 

Up t*b now* ^uch pro.graimnes have not been run because they are 
stiljlrbeijTig analyzed. • 

. PRESENT POLICIES OF^ VENEZUELAN UNIVERSITIES 
RELATED JO S+]ORT-CYCLE POST^ECONDARY 
/ EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 

The consideration of the present policies of Universities in 

relation to the future of these programmes is perhaps more important 

•than the review what - is being done.^t^the present time. 

- ^ In order to understand^ thqse policies* it is necessary to make 

a previous comment about the general context surrounding them. 

In relatioij to^this subject some conclusions derived from the 

analysis of the short^cycle, programmes actually being offered by Uni-' 

versities as' well as by University Colleges and technological Institu 

tefi are ,ve?:y important:' . ^ > ' ' ' • 

Students have a* tendency* to choose the four to five years tra-- 
* ^ * ' ■ 

ditional programmes leading ^to d degree similar to a B.A. or a B.S. 

instead of tft'ese new short-cy^le "programmes showing at the same time 
an evident -re jection for these institutions which offer Associate De-^ 
grees/'since they^ have not been yet completely accepted as a part of 
our socio-economic status. ^ ■ 

Even ti^ough the teortdency 'of statis?*tcal data* on student enroll^ 
ment in higher edlicati^^ reveals a slight deviation towards the ins-'^ 
^itXitions _of f ering short-cycle higher e<;Jucation programmes^ this de- 
viation is .not the result of a real vocational guid^ance or motivation. 
It is Only the pi?oduct of such factor as: 

a) ^The tendency of Universities of lii^iiting the enrollment quota 

b')',The system of distribution and placement applied by the - 
"Sisteraa Nacional de Pre-inscripcion" or the National System of pre- 
enrollment;' following resolutions frVm the C'.N.U. which determines 
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th§ number 'of- studejits to be admitted' ip Universities, University Co 
lieges, etc. ' V . ' 

c\ The alternative of choosing different careers and ir^titu- 
tions wjiich allows the S ."N*: P . . the placement of students according to 
the enrollment opp9rtunities and omitting his real .individual selec-' 
tion. . 

,• ' ■ 

<' ' ' 

, Due to the previous considerations, besides others not mentio- 



'. ned' here, the.' ''Of icina de Planif icaci6n del Sector Universitario" (Bla 
nning University Sector Office); established, among "others, the follo-^ 
wing policies: .(See ."Bases sobre Politicas, Estrategias y Acci'on^s 
Concretas para el Desarrollo de la Educaci6n' Superior Venezolana" Un- 
published Copy O.P.S.U. 1977). , ' , * ' 

1. Higher education in,stitutions should be considered as cen- 
ters of e>rt:ellency ' and therefore, mechanisms of selection, enrollment 
and p^manency should be established. ' 

2-. Universities should not offer short-cycle careeijs (this 
should be the responsibility of other higher education institutions).' 

> ^ * . 

3, Institutions offering short-^cycle careers should enroll only 

^ those students with high academic level an highly motivated towards 
these programms.i (Reihedial Programmes should be offered to those^ stu- 
"danfes .who have not achieved the academic level required) . 

t 

4. Short-cycle Institutions should not receive a large enroll 
ment/ unless they have covered, the minirauni in physical, academic and 
financial facilities, ' ^ " , 

5.. The tendency gf enrollment should follow mainly a motiva- 
tional or a. vocational selection to assure success of the chosen ca- 

■. « ■ ■ < 

reer. , * 



6. Careers should be offered following the needs of the mar-^ 
ket as well as the different developing programmes considered as 
priorities by the government • ' • 

The need af a '^serious study , of the Claries obtained by 
the graduates from a short-cycle programme has been recognized ^s a 
mean of Reveling them to the salaries obtained by a B.A. or^a B.S. 
graduate* ' , ^ ^ • • 

3. The' Curricular design for the short-cycle careers should 
be terminal but allowing graduate student. to continue studies. Trans^ 
fer programs^ therefore, must be parefully establig^hed. * \ 

* ■ • . , 

9. In relation to^ the transfer jJrogram there are various as-. 
pect3 to be considered such as; ' ' • 

a) The lack of relation among the in.titutional cpmponents 
(academic, organizationa"! coordinational , etd.) 

b) The Tack of a clear definition of programmes; careeirs, 
Contents / Curricular design, etc. . ' 

c) The ^agreement on degrees to be granted. 

y 

^ The necessity of a Continuous Curriculum is considered re- 



levant to^ assure the inter- and intra^institutional transfer. 

^The aspects so far discussed define in general terms what is 
actually being experimented^ in relation to short-cycle Post'-secon-- 
dary education^ In Venezuelan Universities, 



Jose Roa Contreras 
Coordinator 

Curriculum Evaluation Programs 
Simon Bolivar University 
Literal Campus 
Venezuela 



Leonard Shorey 
AN OVERVIEW OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN BARBADOS 

The .countries of the English-speaking Car jibbean s;tredch across looi^e 

■ f , . ' 
tixaxi a thousand miles o% ocean f rdm Belize' in Central America to 

Guyana in South America. Their total population is in the region' of 

5,000,000 with country populations varying from a few thousand in the 

smaller islands to about two million in Jamaica, Their political 

status varies from that pf colony (such as MoTitserrat) through the 

stage of Statehood (responsibility for internal self -government but 

with defence and external affairs resting with the British Govern-- 

ment, such as St. Vincent) to that of independent countries . This. 

last category now includes; The Bahamas, Barbados,' Grenada, Guyana, 

Jamaica,- and Trinidad"', and Tobago. 



Barbados , the most easterly in the island chain has an area of 166 
square miles and a population of about 260,000 people. 



Universal primary education has been 'available for a long time and 
the island has a high literacy rate, estimated at better than 98. per 
cent. There are some 126 primary -schools catering es'sentially, to 
children between the ages of six years and, eleven yea^; however 
children are at times admitted below the age of six years, and some 
of the schools are still "all-age" schools, i.e. , they retain pupils 

« 

^up tix the age of fourteen years. These all-age schools 'are gradually 



being phased out. -The priimry schcnjl emroliiient in September, 1976, 
was 35,593^ 



In additioTi^ tjo those pupils attending ,GoveriUQent--provided primary 
schc?o1jLs there are others who attend private primary schools and 
parents who choose this option mtast pay^fees* >There are protablyc 
SOTie 2,500 pupils in such ^schools . \^ 

Transfer from primary to secondary education is by nieans of an exam-^ 

ination called the ComnMan Entrance Examination which is set for 

♦ , ■* * 

pupils between the ages of eleven and twelve yeax:s, and sufficiently 
good work qualifies , the pupils to attend one of the 21 Goyernmerit ^ 
secondary schools Vhere no fees are payable. All children in the 
stipulated age ranges are eligible to sit this examination. The 
remaining pupils can attend private* secondary schools, of which there ^ 
are about eighteen, and in such* cases tuition fees must be paid by 
the parents. Government recognizes that these private secondary 
schools provide a useful supplement to those nationally provided, 
since there are insufficient places for all pupils in the age range 



11 to IS^yeatS S^n^the Government systm. For ^this reason. Government 

offers a considerable number of bursari,es to offset some of the cost of 

tuition at' the private secondary schools/ The Government secondary 

schools accommodate sotic 20,000 pupils and the private secondary 
ft 

^hools another 8,000. 



The Government secondary programme provides a reasonably wide range; of 
.offerings including' both academic and technical subjects and there is. 



in addition, tl^e Samufii Jackman Prescod Polytechnic ^ich offers a 
mainly vocational progrannne. This institution has an enrolment of 
about 1,600 compt is ed of yoifngsters between the ages of 14 and' 16 - « 
years* \ ■ , , . 

Pupils ccnnpleting the secondary school prograxme are eligible to sit 
• the G. C. E. 0-level (General Certificate of Education Orfdinary Level) 
examination set by Cambridge University, and this examit^ation is usually 
taken between the ages of 16 years and 18 years . Pupils vAo wl^' may 
^remain at school for a further two-years in preparation for a ©ore 
advanced examination set t>y the isam^ body - the G. .C, E. A-level (General 
Certificate of Education, Advanced level) examination* . 

For those who wish -to enter university the necessary requirements cfn 
^ met by various combinations of subject passes at the 0-level and the 
A- level examinations which are approximately equal in standard to Grade 
■10 and Grade ll+ in the U.S.A. - " . ' . . 

In 1969 the educational provisions for young 'adults (and older adults 
as well) were considerably broadened 'hy the establishment '.of -the Bafhados 
Community College whic^i- now has an enrolment of part-tiSie . and full-time 
students totalling about 1/700.^ 'Admission to the academic programmes, 
of the College is on the basis of^four G.C.E. 0-level subject passes, 
but for some of the programmes offered there may be no. such requirement . 

i - . *, S . ' 

The College is at present organized into the following Divisions: Ffne 
Arts Liberal Arts, Natural Sciences, Health, Sciences , Commerce, and 
Technology. Academic courses offered prepare students to sit the 
G.C.E. A-level examination as well as those of' other Certifying b.odies. 
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In addition the College awards its awn Certificates for satisfactory 

completion ot certain progranmes* It is to be notes, also, that the 

College is giving increasing attention to the provision of short-term 

programaes designed to meet the needs of persons wishing to acquire'''^ 

certain skills needed for Icxral industries » e.g., elefctronics manufacturing. 

« 

In addit4x)n to th'e Barbados Cfonanunity College there are axaaferoii^ other 
organizations /institutions which provide various forms and levels of 
continuing education through' courses , workshops, seminars, conferences, 
study sessions, lecture/discussions, etc , Specif ic mention will be 
made of a few of these. 

The. University of the West Indies (U.W.IQ JLs a regional institution 
funded by and serving all 'the English-speaking territories in the 
Carribegn except t^e U.S. Virgin Islands and Guyana, this' latter has 
its own Uniyersity. * 
♦ 

The U.W.I, had three campuses sited at ^na, in Jamaica, at St. Augustine, 
in Trinidad, and at Cave Hill, in Barbados ^ith a total student enrollment 
of about 8,000. It offers the usual range of options including Arts 
and General Studies, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Medicine, Education, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Managemen£, and Theology,/ but does not yet have 
available Dentistry nor Veterinary Medicine. 

The Extra-Mural Department of the U.W.I, was established - in 1948 as one 
of the first J)epartments of the then University. College of the West 
Indies. Originally based on the English model of Extra-Mural (University 
Extene^ion) work the Department has since taade^ its own adaptations 
to Carribean conditions, needs and requiremenls, and now provides for a 
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wide rasige of interests including classes geared to the G.C,£. exam- 

inations, adult general-interest classes (e.g., Carrlbean Literature, , 

■ 1 

Car M&iatenance, Child Development, Food Preservation) and sane l^pecial-. 
ized training prpgraimttes such as a two-year. CcKirse for Executive Secre- 
taries, a two-y6ar Training Programe for Ygun^ Farmers, a ten-week 

^ ■ ■ ■■ ' \ 

Course for Siaall Contractors, , and a Certificate\ Course for Teachers of 
Adults. > ' 

BIMAP (Barbados Institute of Management and Productivity) has been in . 
operation for about seven years as a joint venture of the private and 
public sectors. Essentially established to provide a range of manage- 
ment training programmes, the Institute now offers about 15 such^ pro- . 
grammes including: * Statistics for Businessmen^ Management of fiuman 
Re^^urces, Marketing, and a Consultancy /Advisory Service for small 
businesses. It-^ also'provides in-plant training for its member organizations, 

The Gove rnjaent Training^ Division was established to me€;t the needs, of 
persons employed in the public sector. It provides a number of training 
programmes including those geared specifically to the needs of both 
senior and junior officers in the Government service. 

r 

The B,W.U. (Barbados Workers Union) Labour College, now some four 
years old, provides a regular programme of shor^ courses designed to* 
meet .the needs and improve the skills of those involved in the labour 
movement. Since the Labour College also offers residential accommodation 
' it is able to serve, not only Barbados but Qther Catribeati territories 
as well. . ' 
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The Public Library service has been gradually expanded;* a Mobile 
Service was introduced in 1976. and nowr serves some 86 schools. It is 
estimated that through this servic;e direct cojxtact is made with about , 
10,000 children of school age. In additl^on to the Central Library in 
the capital, Bridgetown, and the Mobile Service which also caters to * . 
adults, tiiere are eight branch libraries sited in various parts of tlie 
island. - * 

PAREDOS (Parent Education. for Development in Barbados) , a voluntary 
agency,. had as its'major thifust the*\p reparation and proSnotioji of adult- 
oriented prograimes designed to help people improVe the quality tif 
their personal lives,, and to/iinderstaiid better the needs , of .children. 

Teacher Training > There^ar^ some 1,454 teachers in the island's jjrimary 

schools-i and sqme 1,010 in the Go vecnment secondary Vschool?. Training . 

f^t teachers in p.riu^ary schools is' provided at the Erdistt^n Teachers* 

College which offers a tw-year programme, wiiile training fox ^ teachers 

"^n the secondary schools is .provided by the School, of Education 
' \ ^ ' ^ • / ■ ' ' . ' 

C^ve Hill CampusO which offers a one-year ;jost-graduate, course -f6r this 

purpose. • * " ^ • . . 

Conlclu^ion 



This brief overview has necessarily had to omit Specific references to a 
number: )of important provisions. Thus there was no, reference to the 
Nutritional' Programme, to the Pre-^^tal Clinics of the Ministry of 
Health, to the Welfare Department, to the Community Development Division, 
nor to the varied activities J.n which they Engage. 

Also omitted, as was indicated above, was specific mention of a number ^ 
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of voluntary organisations such as the very effective Family Planning 
Association, the National Council of PtA's/the Council *for the 
Handicapped, etc. 

. ■ 

Government's own commitment to sdupa'tion is evidenced by the fact that 

■ : • / ■ ' 

some 25 per 'cent of the national budget is allocated to the several educatioi 
provisions, and the national interest in education is to be judged by the 
vety considerable extent to which facilities provided are used, and by the 
very important contribution njade by large number of voluntary agencies 
through the educational programmes they provide. . ' 

■' * ' Leonard Shorey 

s Associate Prof essbr 

• ^ ^ / V University of the West Ihdles 

. - ' ^ Barbados 



, GEliERAL ASPECTS -OF THE ^ .^^ ^^"^ ^^^^ 

■ • ^ " . Education in Costa rica . ' ' ' ■ 

Costa Rica U a countiy of 50.900 km with 2*000,000 habitants. i 
Tke interest of this -coxintiy for its education dates ^rom the first years 
of, its existence as a free nation ^nd has been maihtained as a general 
aspect that caracterizes fCosta Rica not only in Central Americ^ji and Caribe 
but also on a . Latinamerican level* 
^ Costa Rica actually appropriates 35% of the national budget to the Education 
and tries to maintain ^ a hig^ cultural level that has reache,d the nation in 
the las.t decades, / . ' . * * ^ ' 

In the last serveral years the country has tried to orient "tKe educatio!^ 
toward the technical field to produce capable personnel in the differents^ 
fields. Therefore, some of our high schools changed their systems of the 

traditional teaching to be Vocational. Colleges whi|pe the' students can have 

^ . ■ ' . \ • • 

riot only the regular high school education but- also specialty in the technical 

* field they want. 

Costa Rica ^as 2905 Primary Schools with 357.026 students, 2838 of the§e schools 
are Public Schools and 6 7 Privated Schools. The fom^r have 357.217 students ' 
and the'lat^5er 9808. 

The High Schools have 216 institutions with 193.202" students i 80.090 of these 

» 

High Schools students go to 38 private high schools, and 113.112 students to 
178 Public Institutions. Of the 113.112 students 4:hat go to the public hi^ 
schools 26.754 students go to the Vocational Education that we mentioned pre-- 
viously . , 
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The, student who has finished succesfully high school has two choices: 
t;jrie: first one is to continue a long career i ^ 5 or 6 years) in any of 
the universities or a' Short career ( 2 or 3 years) in a Community 
College or any Institution of the national system of education (University-, 
level). • * ' ./ ' . ' 

The national sys*tem of education have 43.52U students the Community Colleges 

^ * • 

1.5O0 students, - 

In Costa Rica^ tbere exists a National* lieaming Institute (I.N.A.) which 

has 50.409 students. The "requisites to enroll in this Institue are: to 

have passed third grade of high school and tc^y^be 15 years old. ■ 

The following scheme has the prupose of giving you a clear idea of the 

posibilities of e'dt^ic^tion in Costa Rxca. • 

In this s'chejne we didn't include the ^Commercial Schools Which also contribute 

to cultural development of our country. 
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NAMES OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF SUPERIOR EDUCATION IN COSTA RICA 



The Costarican 'Superior ^ducation cati be divided in two areas: 

a) University Superior Education and 

b) The Education of the Comnunity;- Colleges (Parauniversitaria)". 

■ . 'V. , . 

The institutions that are dedicated to University- Superior Education are 
the following: ' ' - 

1- University of Costa Rica: the P2^incipal Center in the Capital of 
Costa Rica (San Jose) an<i with the rural brunches. 

2- National University, situaded in HSredia and with two -rural brunches . 

3- - Teonology Institute -^situaded in Cartage and with two regional centers. 

4- Statal University^ (by correspondence) wi\h^ th^ Principal ♦ CeSitdr ip 
San Jose . ' , • / . ^ / ^ 

5- * Autononibus University of Central Aiiterica, in. San Jose, 

The Institutions of Parauniversitaria Superior Education are: 
1- , Coimnunity College of Cartagp 
^2- Coinmunity College of Alajuela. . ' . ' 



V ' 



The institutions of Upiversity Superior Education dedicate mayor part of their, 
offer long careers ^ but they also have short careers. 

But Coimnunity Colleges are institutions of (Parauniversitaria Superior Education) 
whose piirpose is to give short careers (2 and .3 years) . 

We also have to, include the extension courses that have a duration of no more 
than 6. months, but which are also very important in the purposes of the Commmity 
Colleges. 
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ESQUEMA BASIGO DE UH COLEGIO UNIVERSlTARIO 
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SOME IMPORTANT. NOTES; 

a) Of the population of the coxanti^ between the ages pf 7 and 12 years, 
92% attend Primary Schools. . ' ' 

b) Of the population ^ of the jpountty between the ages of 13 and 17 years, 
68% attend Hi-^ Schools. 

We miost take into account the fact that majiy of adolescent^ don^t ' 
continue Secondary School in order to enroll in the I,N.A. 

c) Of ,the population of the country between the ages pf is' and 25 years, 
12% attend University Superior Education. 



NOTE: 



ITie data has been obteined from Department of Statistics of The Ministry of 
Public ^Education and from the respective offices of information of the different 
institutions Of Superior Education. 
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Hernan^Van der Laat 
Academic Director . / 
Colegio Uciiyersitario de Alajueia 
Costa Ri^ 

* ^ ^ o 
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' ' • Fdward M. Walsh 

. OEVELOPMEtiTS IN IRELAND RELATED TO . ' ' ' . 

POST-SECONDARY, SHORT-CYCLE EDUCATION 

' . . . . 

INTRODUCTION Significant changes in the |iattern of post-secondary education 

have taken place during the 70 's irf Ireland- Three principal factors, have caused 

these changes (1) the growth of t-he business and Industrial sector of the Irish 

economy (2) a birth rate which is the highest within the European Conmunlty ^ 

(3) a significant reversal of traditional emigration patterns. In short there are 

more jobs available and a larger population seeking them. With loan assistance 

from the World Bank, the State has responded by constructing a system of Regional 

Technical. Colleges throughout the country, and a National Institute for Higher 

Education at Limerick. In order to improve the skills of the 'Irish workforce an 

Industrial training Authority (AnCo) was created and fourteen new training centres 

have been established. 

BACKGROUND Virtually all thlrd^level education in Ireland is publicly funded. 
Approximately 85 percent of current expenditure is derived from the State and most 
of the remainder is received in the form of student fees. Apart from the two 
established universities (Trinity College and the jfede rated Nat i one 1 4|ni vers I ty of 
!reland> the only other third-l-eve*! institutions of significance in the mid-1960's 
were "the Cd*l leges of Education (teacher training-colleges) and two technological 
^coll^ges operated by the' clvie aythorities in Dublin. Figure 1 indicates the 

percentage distrtbution of students enrolled In third-level education in the yea/s 
1970 and 1977. Th^e significant change during the seven-^ear period results 
primarily from the establishment and rapid growth of the Regional Technical College 
system. 

REGIONAL TECHNICAL COILEGES The nine Regional Technical Colleges (RTCs) in the 
country provide training and education over a broad spectrum of occupatlons^ang i ng 
from craft to professional and include art, linguistics, and other specialities. 
VJhile a certain amoung to work*is secondary level, this is decreasing rapidly, 
and concentration Is being placed upon a variety of programmes at third level. 
These progranmes are of one, two and three year's duration and are accreditated 
by a public body: The National Coyne i 1 for Educational Awards (NCEA) . Graduates 
receive Certificate, National Certificate and National Diploma awards for the one. 
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two/a'nd . tJiree-year programroes respectively. 
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Percentage distribullon of students in Ifish State-aided third-level 
education, )S70 and 1977- f^ef, 3 ^ 



So as to ayat d unr>cces$ary dup 1 1 c«t Ion and to facH i tate student mob 11 1 ty the 
KCEA exercises a co^j;dlnatIrjg function. As a result students who perform welt 
can progress from one level to tM n^xt wl'thln^the syit««. Wbll«! the bulk of 
theywork takes place at sub-decree level tt is envisaged that a certain namber. 
of i't-year degree prbgrammes will be made available within the syf^ew, and "the 
first of these programmes now operate at RTd* Galway. " The enrol tment of fulltioe 
third-level students in RTC's has incrwed from 154 to 3, W during the 1970-76 
period. 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HftiHER EDUCATION 



The f i rst. Mational Institute for Higher Educatipri- (NIHE) was established In ■ 
Liinerick in 197^ and a second is planned for Dublin. These two Institutions are 
seen as the twin pinnacles of the sector. As part of the V^rki Bank loan-funded " 
package they sVrve to provide a degree-level and pdst*gr|^ate level top. Transf'c 
of graduates from the RTC's to the Mational Diploma and four-year Degree prpgrargrneA 
at.NI.HE is facil itated. The Higher Educat ion^Authorjty,\hich allocates funds ^ 
to the universities and the N I HEs has recently authorised the introduptiof) of 
post-graduate level work. As a result a reasonably wel 1 integrated system of 
prp^ranimes, ranging from one -year certificate atr reglonaL cehtres'^^ to" degre 
post-g radiate level work in, new national centres has 'been established during the 

Students are encouraged (and in isome caises required) to gain relevant work ^ 
experience before progress mg from one award level to the next. VorH e^xperience, 
based on the North American co-operative education systeni, 1 ^ requi red fgr all 
students taking diploma and degree level work at NIHE, -'Umerick, ■ \ ^ • 

•LIFELONG LEARNING 'V 

Wht le establ IsHed universities and other Institutions have provided a 'V/fde 
range adult; education p-rogranvrres over the years the broader concept of lifelong 
learning Is now emergmgV A recent discuss lop/ document published by the NCEA (5) 
adopts the gujdj ng principles qyoted below, and 'out 1 1ned: by the; 0 '^Recurrent 
Education: a strategy for 1 ifelong' learning-^ (6) > 

• the last year;^ 6f compulsory education should provide a cur ricul urn 
, that gtve-% to;, each pupil a real choice between ^ further situdy and work; 
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after' leaving^ccxiipulsory sctool, access, to post-ccKripulsory education should 
be.juaranteed to '.the individual at appropriate time? over,* his total life-cycle; 



distrlbutioh- of facil ities should be such , as to make education, as far 
as possible, svaMwable to ail individuals, wherever and wh^nev^r they need 

■ ■ ■ •.. • ■ V ( 

... * « . • • . ^ ■ . . • ^ 

*' " * 

work and other social experiex^ce should be regarded as 'a basic element 
in admission rules 8r>d cur fi'^:uiaT ^lest 305 

it should be possible anci {.mportant to pursue any career In an intermittent 
way, meaning an' aiternat Ion between st^dy and work; \ 

■ . ■ ■ ' " ' ■' . ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ , " , ■ • ■ 

curricular design and content and teaching methodology should be designed ; 
to co-operate with tha.di fferent interest groups Involved (students, 
teachers, adrajnistratprs, etc,) and adapted to the Interests and mot ivation 
of different age and social groups; " > 

• ■ ^J- * . V , ; _ ' ■ ■ ' y . • ■' . ■ 

■' ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■> * ■ " . ■ 

, Ce^'tificates^OtplcMnas and Degrees should not fae looked on as an *'end resul^'* 
of an educational careertut rather as steps and guides towards a process 
of lifelcihg education and l ifelong career and personal ity developijent; «nd 

• : on completion of cooipti^l spry school ». each Indi vidua! should be giveii a 

right to periods of edutatlonal leave of afasente with necessary, *prpvis tons • 
for job and social security. ' -\ ' 

The ddcutnent sets out a strategy for Implementing these principles within the 
country and^prOposes the Introduction of a: new award level. / 



Thought i s also being given to the need to plan career-rori anted education in such 
a way that job mobi 1 i ty I n later life Is faci 1 1 tated and the personal disruption 
and cost of re-education and retraining is minimised. (7|8) . . 
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.. . , V . , ,. LIFELONG EDUCATION TRENDS IN 

^ C£»MJNITY COLLEGES IN THE U.S.A.* 



(^isB&ihit^^^^ the leading t^rovlderi of adiilt 

educatlOQ In the U;S\' There are, 1,230 c£^i|mi{|ity» junior, «nd technical 
ccileg^s in the country enrol lirig 4^1 3 mill ioa. etude credits Another 

.4 militon ere enrolled in non- credit programt; - 

theee ere tvit>f>year posteecondary institutions that grant associate 



degrees « ^^l^stsecondary" is used to indicate age level more than gradi^ ^ 
leWl* the services'^are for persons who have left secocKiary school, but 
often include j>asic courses in leading and caaputation. t : 

In pMsent uiiagei- "ccmarajnity college" refers tp a publicly-supported 
two-year college; "Junior college" refers to a priyately-supp^^'ted institu- 
tion; anjd "technical college" to iin associate degree granting institution 
that is historically oriented to technical educa^tlon. 

»«CoEonaunity.xoll«geM is increa«ingly used a« a g«ti«r*J term to^^d^ 
all two-yeaf inatitutions offering associate degraei.; Howevar, a comnajnity 
college » more precis^ly^ is an institution that Is ccxvmjinity based. ^ That is » 
it^ is respoiis^ve to the needs in rlts con5aunity# Most ccwmonly this means 
it is governed l>y a board of tftis tees from the local coojaunity, financed by 

taxes from the. local tiMmunity, and serves persons frjMi the local coniuunlty. 

» < « - 

. , Comprehensive Services 

The services are compre^hensive. They include occupational currlculums 
4j;3S»^l as curriculums that are parallel to. the first two years of university 
education* A wide variety of coromunity services are offered. An important \ 
part of the program ifi( counseling services to help person^ choose programa. 
that will best fit "their needs and interests. 



^Adapted from Convergence . International Journal of Adult Education 



Studftttts ustudXy live at home and caraute to tfhe college. To fael^itat* 



access the colleges use dsany off-campus denters to t^ke classes to vhere the • 

r ., • . j . ■ % . 

students are; apartment buildings, facfiopies, offices, libriries, churches, ■ ./ 

shoppinig Renters, and 'other convealient lojcatlbi^f ■ 

■ ;■ * ■ " " ■ ■ r ■ . ■ ' /" ' ■ . . 

' Vith few exceptions, the persons beiing served a??e . oyer jftge 18. One of the < 

drttstic st'drieis in American community colleges has been the increase in the age 

X«vft^ of the students. Nationally the average age is nov near 30 years. More 

thaa half attend part-titae and i»)re thkn half are alre^iy -employed. 

^ J^ut 5Q0 new coipmuiiity colleges were established in the D«S. during the 

1960*8. 7h«y were created to provide access to higher education for the- increasing 

nuehers of young people coming out of the high schools idio wanted to go tq' collie. 

But, once the itvstitutions were in place, older persons in the comnunlties, vho 

had not had low-cost, close-to-home colleges: available when they were younger,' 

aIao enrolled. Commusiity coXIeges have adapted their services tq me^ the needs 

of the older students* Programs especial^ly for olddle-eg^d women seeing to ^ 

enter the vork force t pre-retirement programs £or .pXder vorkers, and ^rogranxs to 

■ , \ . ' ■ ■ '''' '' '' ' ■ . ' ■ ^- . 

retrain workers who are already ^pXoy^d are e^^ples of such services. 

■ . ' ■ , ■ ' ■ \' ' ■ ' »' ' " 

Policy Structures 

i . * ' < ' , ■ ■ ■- , 

One of the problems thit has now emerged is that the policy structures and . 
the financing patterns that were originally developed f<^r community colleges 
when thjEy vere sefch aS institutions for students of the traditional college ages 
do not fit as they try to serve tnore adult students. &r^ example some colleges 
receive less tax support if they^ffer classes at night, or if they of fer thea 
off campus, or if they pffer th6m. on television rather i&an in a classroom, or 
if the classes* do not result in academic credit, or if ihe student already has 



A eoXlcge dt$re«. ^^^i 

<• Itt T^qgnition of thia probl«m, thi W.K. iWOogg FcttxiuUtion ir«:*i;tly 
MfAm m grant CO the Anericatt Associatioti of CoB M uni ty aad Junior Collagas 
<MCJC) to vork on naedftd policy changca to advaoca lif along education 

■ aarvieaa. ' 'V ■ \ . ' 

• - ' • - • . ■ ■ ,■■ . . ' ■ 

Tha grant mada poaalbla a natioioal aaacnbly of cmuni&y colli^a 
zapraaantatives» 'poUcy makers, f94.1if along educate Th^ 
foraulatad a report which ia baifig published by tha Association. Its . 
introduction states: i . ^ 

» X.if along education is nujving f rraa theory to fact for incTaas- 
itig numbers of persons in our society. The growing complexities 
of e»y»<"8 a living and being a coopetent participant in ttbe com- 
• iannity are making this development a necessity. It is no longer • 
- faaaibla to plan on a period of education tkat extends only tiirough 
th^ late teens or early twenties to carry us through life in the 
latter part of the Twentieth Century, ff our lives are to be ful- 
filling, if our communities are to be livable, if our industry is 
to be productive, if. our society is to be healthy, we must have op- 
portunit^r for education throughout ^5ur lives. 

€hir educational system has developed many facets to meet this . 
>need: schools, colleges, churches, libraries, museums, businesses, 
unions, the Armed Force's, and other agencies have developed re8po.n- , 
aive ^ucational services. Education in ^he arts and sciencea, educa- 
- tlon for occupations and for leisure^' are becoming -available td more 

* 

times. Useful patterns of cooperation amons providers of these services 



tiAVtt developed in many instancej^ 
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Th« policy framework, however, hai^ not luipt up with the developing 
siMde aod the variety of responses, laws, resulAtiona, gtd^elines, 
directives, fuxxding f9;tBittlas, aqd other elements that sake' up the policy 
fraaework need to be brought up to date — along* with ^e data and 
attitudes out of which such policies are developed. The changihg demog- 
raphy and life style of our society must bs recognised in educatiooai / 
policies and practices. Assessments of educational needs, flexible 
responses tc/ those needs, cooperation among agencies must be facilitated, { 
not frustrated, by the policies of public or private agencies." 

We believe the leadership; f<lr needed changes should'' be initiated 
at local levels through assessments of locarl needs for lifelong education 
Bade cooperatively W the institutions and citizens concerned. The sup- 
per t^of public and private agencies anJ(Jt local, state, and federal 
governments should be sought through unified action based on weil-documantad 
nac<is and priorities. ^ 

The assembly report calls for community colleges to cooperate with other ^ 

lif along education agencies in assessing local need's and resources # and to 

report to public amd private funding sources the financing that will be required. 

to provide the needed services. It also calls on them to identify needed policy 

changes to facilitate cooperation between educational agencies and to make lif e- 

. . ■ , ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

long education services available to all citizens. 

Community colleges are e^erimenting with new educational forms to involve 

♦ 

»ora adults in their services. Two examples are community forums and courses 
usijig television. 

. , : — , ^ 

1 

Gilder, Jamison (ed.), Policies for Lifelong Education . Washington, D.C.J 
Aacrican Association of. Community and^ Junior Colleges, X979. 



Coffl»m±ty Fonaw 

CcMBBustity forums are discussions of current issues bssed on vell-deslgne4 
#tudy materials, aid&i by presentations by knowledgeable resource persons* and 
guided 'by akiUed group leaders. A good fonsa will be on a topic that is of 
eoaeem in the eoosnunity, the discussion will be an informed discussion, and 

the participants will broadly represent all segments o£ the ccmunity 

• 2 ■ 

eooeemed with' the issue. 

The Association has demonstrated how such forums can work u^ing materials 
on various issues developed for the Courses by Newspaper program. Both the 
AACJC Community Forums Office and the Courses by Newspaper project are supported 
by the National Endowment for the Humanities (N£H) . 

Kov ve ire working with NEH and the Department of* Energy on a new program 
of eonbunity forums called "Energy and the Way Ve Live.** It is an ambitious 
undertaking that aims for a minimum of 600 community colleges sponsoring com- 
■unity forums in early 1930. Ve are working with the Foreign Policy Association 
(FPA) to encourage community colleges to do community forums on foreign policy 
issues using the "Great Decisions Materials" produced . each year by Ft'A. 

CcHimtmity colleges have found that such forums cas be used to reach previously 
unreached persons in the cossnunlty and to draw them into a genuitie learning 
experience and into a continuing relationship with tl^e college. 

K ■ 

Television Courses 

Courses using t^:levision as part of a complete instructional package are 
being produced by several community colleges for national distribution. Approxi- 
mately 40d cocsnunicy colleges are using the courses, again to reach previously 



2 - 

Yarrington, Roger (ed.)» Forums for Citizen Education , gashington, D.C.: American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1978. 
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unrtachftd Ji4ults and to acquaint them vitb the collcgt 1 toother services. 
k broad base of experience has been created in the past few years that docU- 
acnta the success, of "telecourses" as good cosnunity education. Community, 
colleges s which see the uhoXe coosaunity as the campus and all of the adult 
eltizena as 6ie ^tential student body « ' are ouiturally led to the use of the - ■ 
aass mi^ia for learnins. 

The Association has activated a task force on the uses of mass mcdla'^r 
leamins<^ That group has recently published a aonograph on how to use television, 

along with textbooks,^ course outlines!, instructor'^ guides, and other print 

■ 3 • 

lUiteriels to p££er high quality community education* The task force has also 
prepared a catalog of 100 quality telecourses that are available for community 
education. - - 

At the 1S7S AACJC convention taik force' colleges used materials from 
current telecourses to send leaming^progtams into each guest rocm in the 
convention hotel. More €iian 2,500 (^smnpnity College admix^trators attending > 
the convention could hear about television courses in fonuas and they tfbuld. 
cxp<iirience tHe courses in their own rooms during the day and evening. 

How the Association, with financial support from the Fund for the Improye- 
aent of Fostsecondary Education, is working on a national project to improve 
cooperation between community "colleges and local broadcasters on the use of 
television for community education. A national assembly later this ye^^ will 
bring together college administrator and broadcast executive teams from the . ' 
seme communities for discussions of case studies and issue papers that ar^ being 
developed. ' / - 

fhes recent report released by the Carnegie Commission is expected to be of 
assistance in advancing the use of television for adult education £n the U.S» 

Harrington, Roger (ed.), Using Mass Media for Learnins . Washington, D,C..' 
Asierican Association of ifommunity and Junior Colleges . 1979. 



Asierican Association of ifommunity and Junior Colleges, 1979, 
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Om of its tcemiaft^i^tioni tayts < . 

tl« r«coffliifad^hjit public bro«dc4Mitiag r«n«if it« coB«lta«nt to 



provid« program* and »»rvicM whj^ h«lp tuXf iU the proaia* of 
t«l«coB^tt)aic*tiona to aid in tha «duc«tion of all American through- 
out thait Uvaa. Tl^^ Bajor raaponaihility for thia af fort raata.with^ 



4 

thm atationa. 



Ifoiking vith" Xnduatry 



Oaa of tha moat promiaing areaa for coatiw;«d dav.^paant of adult 
•ducatloq in iaaericaa coaanunity collfgea ia t^irottgh fu»er cooperation with 
buainaaa, induatry aod labor uoiona. , 

MCJC haa aponaorad for tha paat tiK> yeara * prograa aupportad f in a n cia U y 
-by tha Papartment of L|ibor which ia davaloping cooparativc ralatioaahipa with 
comuolty colleges and labor uniona on appreaticaahip training, Joumay?»pn ra- • 
training, credit for union leamiag axperiaacea, pra-ratir«ant aducation, and 
^bor -atudiea curricuiuma. Wa have alao helped to deaona|rate how cajflmmity 
coUegeaW serve a^^local init|5iter8 of camaunity education-work councila: 
organizations that bring togi^her eaucation, business, and uniona to prbtBOta 
local mnpower nceda analyse*, job training, and placement services. 

W* see increasing evidence of comnSnity colleges working closely with the 
training directors of local unions and industries to analyse training needs and 
to develop educational programs to meet industry specifications — both pre- 
aervice and in-service experiences. This is a vital partnership • to help keep 
local industries productive aipd competitive in the world marketplace. 

3« ^ " " 
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A Public Trust, New York: Bantam Book^i 1979 



Th« Importftnt point in this type of activity is for th« colleg* Jo ^ 
truly "Papons ive to the needs identified by the employer or the labor union and ' 
not "to try to force students into existing college curriculians whitth n»y not 
fit the needs very well. ' 

The National Manpower Institute is using. funds from the National Institute 
of Education to study how worker utilization of tuition benefits can be increased 
in this country. There is also great interest in observing how well educational 
leave policies are working in^ther countries. ' 

An increasing interest in international exchange of information is developing 
in American cocsnunity colleges, much of it, center ingNaround experiences^ in adult 
education. An interesting prospect is that scsneday soon the exchanges will 
involve not only ^^inistrators and faculty, but also adult students, 
, Currently consnunity colleges enroll about half of ail of the undergraduate 

foreign students in the U,S. But, they tend to -be students of the traditional 
college ag^s; Perhaps it will not be long until students from other countries 
coming to American conaaunity colleges will more nearly -resemble our domestic 
students: skilled workei^s seeking retraining, retired persons seeking stimulating , 
new learning experiences, and so forth. That will add an element that will be 
challenging and beneficial for all concerned and another important step in the 
directjion of the global lifelong learning network visualized by .Gareth Williams 
in his book Towards lifelong Education/ We hope the^ cocanunity college will be 

» ■ ' ' ' ' » 

an active part of the American connection when that network is achieved. 

5 • Roger Yarrington ^ 

Parts: UNESCO, 1977. . Vic« President 

American Association of Community 
. • ' 'and Junior Colleges I , 
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' \ Prepared by the Secretariat 
ESVIEW OP RECENT UllESCO ACTIVITIES IK TP FT EL 1^ OF KOK-F0;RliAL ' 
. " .. ■ ■ P08T-S£CON!5Al?Y EEUCATOT . % \ > 

I. BTHODDCTiai ^ ^ - 

1* ' In rooent years, sany eountries havf X«lt a grcmisg ii«ed to refocs t)»ir bibber 
^ •ducatioa fy&teiaiV Indt«d, ths ohsa^ a\rfir from edtication for «ii •lita to sM.i. 
•dyeaticn, indiitxl&l devalopoiQnt, scifla^tific and technoiogioal ptrQgr^as, the in<»reAsi2^ 
datfttid for liUlaas educatica and |n-<flervic;a ocotipatiaQal trais^ing have brcu^jht about a 

Mxmmim to the oissicxi of higher eduoaticn aind the taska which devolved upm it* 
Xt has been conf^cnted during these laet few decades with the nev requiraaenta of the' 
populaticti and of the ooopsunity. New occupaticnal ciitegQries and new age groups haira . 
eXaimed access to hi^ex education. Institutijcns of hi^^r learning are 'increasingly 
oallad upon to oaks a nore active ccotributicn towards the soluticn of various prqblaas 
ahich are of vital ioportanc'e to the respective societies. Hi^r educatlcft is ' 
i^quiiei to b«o6iDS an effective factor of national and cosaauni-ty develoi»&ent, Theie 
new types of public and these new rcsles have gei^ierally nada it necesirtay to diversiiy 
and revise the pdiciea, the structures » ocntant and nethods of high&r •education, and 

to* iaqjirbve its canagement and adioinis traticQ. i . . ' ' 

■ / ■ ' ^ - . ■ ' 

2m The traditional hi^er education, although attempting to adjust itself to the 
Bftw situation, has come to coex^ist with 'ins tituti arts and aethod^ vrhich enable 
it to respcnd to the groining demands from public and society, ^on- traditional 
pOBt-second&ry educaticaml institutions have appeared aij useful means for- the purpoee. 
Indeed, the meet iaportant trend duriKg the lastwo "decides has. been the creatioi 
and rapid expansion! of the types of instituticn^and prcgramea which, by a combiiiation 
of aaj or features, significantly differ from, and represent a eonpiepent teu the 
tiaditic»si university pattern. Gerierally speaking, the new instltutictia are« financed 
almost aitirsly froio public funds, _their admission pdieies are more flexible than 
those of tiniversities, most of them offering a number of non-4cademic courses which 
are open to pfurt-tioe students., and all a£« deeply involved in cominunity programmes- - 
k% the same time, the traditional universities have^.not escaped the evolution towards, 
pew policieS| new forms and.4;tew iaeimods. 



J. Uneaco has witnessed this evolution with considerable interest. 

In 1971 f it launched I a long-term j^rogrammt- to promote new trends 
in higher education in the light of the Organisation's commitment to life- 
long-education as a guiding principle for the fundamental renewal of 
educational* systems- Efforts have been focused primarily on the following 
interrelated areas: ) 

(i) development of higher education and the neViroles of inatitutione 
of higher learning in the context of life-long education? 

(ii) alternative university structures and non-traditional forms of 
higher education; 

(iii) post-secondary education for persona gainfully employed; 
(ir) community service of institutions of higher education. 

Particular attention has bee^i given since the beginning of the seventies 
to the theoretical elaboration and practical iiaplication of the concepf 
of life-long education for the post-secondary education. 

II. LIFE^LONQ EDUCATION: DEVELOPMENT OF THE CCNCEP* AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO POST-SECONDASY EDUCATION 

km The development of the concept of lifelong education has been gaining 

ground since the beginning of the sixti<*a^^ It was ia the documents 
of the Second World Conference on Adult Education (Montreal, I960) that the 
term "life-long education" was first used and given prominence. During the 
sixties I the place and importance of the <^ncept gradually won recognition 
and support. Unesco played a major part in the avolution- The events of 
1968 in many countries ^not in the last turn ia the university campuses 
contributed to focusing attention 6n life-long education. They highlighted 
the critical state of education and raised a series of crucial questions 
with regard to the sociological context and the psychological factors of 
education, its purpose and objectives, its consent, the worth and efficienc 
of its means, its links with the evolution of idias and customs and with 
the advance of technology and science. Life-lonj education has been seen 
by many as an .essential factor in the solution of problems faced by higher 
education and education systems at large. 
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5. In i970, Unesco's General Conference, at its sixteenth eessiorr, * 

reached a vide consensus on the pl-inciple of lifelong 
education; it also called on the Organization ta move from the theoretical ^ 
considera tion / ^f the concept, to. its practical implementation in the 
Member States. In 1970 as well, Una,6Co published a basic work on the subject 
• An introduction ^to lifelong education - written by a member of the 

Secretariat^ Paul Lengrand* ' ^ , 

1 ^ • ' 

6. A decisive contribution towards further expansion of the cbncept.of 
lifelong education has b^en made by the work' of the International 

Coninisoion on the Development of Education establiflh'ed in pursuance of the 
decision of the Oneaco General Conference j^t its iSth^session (19.70)^. , Th« 
report of this Commission - Learning to Be -'propose "life^long educatifin as 
ti^Nmaater concept for' educational policies in the years to come fai: both ^ 
d«Tel6oed and developin'fe countriesV ' . > , 

X ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ - ■ 

7. The nature of life-long education is described in a Unesco pub3ficatibn 
as follows: "the important point that is the easehce of lifelong 

education proper lies in the integration of education with the other a^ctivities 
of all individuals in society. Education should not be seen as an activity 
separated from work but as an integral part of the career development of 
individuals- Similarly it should not be seen as something to be distinguished 
from leisure-time activities but as a satisfying way for people to sp$nd 
a part of their leisure- time - " 

"Lifelong education from a structural point of view must be conceived 
of as a learning system incorporating not only schools, colleges and univer-" 
sities, but pubHrc libraries , correspondence tuition, the mass-media and 
work-related activities." 



(») G. Villiams: "Towards life-long education: i new role for higher 
education institutions", Unesco Press, 1977. 
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8. A document prepared for the nineteenth session of the Unesco General 
Conference (197© on the results of Unesco action in favour of lifelong 
education brings out the salient features of the concept- It is des- 
cribed as^**neither limited in time to the period of schooling, nor in 
sp&ce to the school and its, me thods ; it links up the whole of the 
cooauni^ty's educational activities and re^urces, aiming alike at the 
full development of the individual's potentialities and at the advance-- 
sent of a society undergoing transformation, which is consciously re- 
solved %X) change"^ The same document calls lifelong educatitm "a source 
of coherence^ and integratiotf" making it "possible to synthesize many 
elements already included in existing educational Systems", and a source 
^ of "guidelinps for the restructuring and reform of the various components" 
of educational systems. 

9 . Since 1972, Unesco has endeavoured to spell out the implications 

.o'f the lif6-long^ education principle for the various, components 
of educational system, including post-pcondary education- Resolution 

* 1021 related to .higher education and adopted by the General Conference 
at its 17th session authorized the Director Genersl: 

U)"to study the problem^ inherent in 'higher education policies 
.as a whole, giving" par ticular attention, in view of the neek for life- ^ 
long education,^ to the relationship -oLiligher education with the other , 
'components of educational systems a^nd also with countries' requirements 
in the. matter of highly qualified specialists; • ^ , 

(ii) to study new trends and achieve<nents -relating to post- 
secondary systems and teaching establishments with regard to both the 
orgar^ization and the methods and content of education; to disseminate. 
. information that has been collected concerning these new developments 
and to encourage and organize experiments in this field..." \ 

* 

Pursuant to the above-mentioned resolution, Unesco undertooH 
-a number of publications and studies and convened several meetings which 
; dealt with various implications of the 'life-lonl education principles 

* for the post-secondary institutions. 
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lO. In 1973* the Centre for Sducational Tec-hnology at the University 

k 6f Sussex (UK) undertook, with the support of Unesco and the 
Ford Foundation, a project devoted to open learning ayctems at the 
post-secondary level involving the use of modern ffledia- The project 
teaffi headed by Professor Norman .Mac Kenzie , Director, School of Education, 
H&i^versity o? Sussex, produced ^ book jin ^tled ^' Qpen Learning^: sygtetftg 
and problems in post-secondary education " coaprising 17 case-atudiea 
Healing with open learning ii\ a number of countries - among them, Auatrali^i 
Japan, Kenya, USA, UK and the USSH - preceded by an analytical survey ; > 
of' the subject. This eurvey attempted to prpvide a check-liat of 
operational questions which - arise when an opsn learning system is set up 
and to exaynine current activities in wiois par^ ofthewodd- It indicated, 
the^-|)rpcedural and organizational problems encountered together with 
the Opportunities and limitations involved in the /transfer of .experience. 

*• * ' 

11 * A symposium on the role of higher education^ in' lifelong education^ 

held in Moscow in 197^ provided an opportuijii ty for a general 
exchange of ideas and experiences in this area. ? The symposium examined 
the tendency towards the establishment of integrated systems of higher 
education and 'evaluated the present %nd potenti^al role of post^-secondary 
institutiqns in life-long education. Lif elong/e^iu^tion was considered 
as a key idea relating to'' all phases of education forwall age groups,-^ 
whether formal or not, and the adult educatio^ was seen as a very 
importai^t aspect of life-long education. ^' 

' ^ ' / ' ^ ^ 

The need in the new cooi^dinated rela^onship between initial 
and further education and the necessity of defining^ in detail the 
ti^ansition betweeri the tyo stages Of educiition was stressed. 



/ 



l2. The symposium stressed the necessity in changing the curricula 

in higher education as sc?on as the concept of life-long education 
is put into practice. The personal experience ^of both young people 
and adults should become the^ starting poing and the basic element for^ 
these curricula. 



The role of educational technology in improvi ng the efficiency 
of higher education was emphasized. 
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13* The syajposiuo al^o examined the probloas raised by the training 

of educators adapted to the new tasks imposed by life-l^ng ecJ;iication 
It was recogaized^essential to call upon people from outside the 
university, coming from all types of background, so that students may 
benefit from different kinds of experience. 

It was .recommended that research and experimentation in ^the 
educational sciences would , be encouraged involving the participation of 
educators and all groups ccSricerned with the prac tical" application of 
the concept of life-long education. 



14^ The symposium called for the new efforts to reinforce the inter- 

national cooperation in education from the point of view of lj.fe-. 
long education, in particular in such areas as curriculum development, 

recognition of studies and 4iplos^s, research and innovative experiments^ 

y . 

15. The various implications of life-lx3ng education for the post- 
secondary education institutions have further been analyzed by 

Professor- G. Williams of the University of Lancaster in his book 
^' Towards Life^long Education: a New Role fo r Higher Education Institution": 
published by Unesco in 1^^7 * The author provides arguments in favour of life 
long education not only in application to the industrialized societies 
but also for those at the earlier stages of economic development. 
Several Ways in which life-long education can now ar\d in the future 
Ijpll^efit the developing countries are indicated: through preparing the 
young people at the stage of their initial education for further learning 
upon completion of formal studies; through selecting suitable people 
from amongst those already in the labour force and retraining them 
and upgrading their skills as the quickest and least socially divisible way 
of acquiring the qualified manpower; through setting up the non- 
traditional types of higher education which could be better geared to 
the socio-economic needs, educational and cultural traditions of these 
societies , e tc . 

i 

16, The author examines the various ways of interaction between higher^ 
education and life-long education and points out the three main 

types of contribution to the development of life-long education which can 
^ • be made by the institutions pf higher education. First 1 they should 
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aim to widen, as far as possible, the range of students for viiom they cater 
Secondly, they should relate their programmes of study and their research 
•f forts to the social needs of the community as a whole. Third, they 
should act as resource centres for the rjst of the educational system 
providing learning materials geared to the needs of life-long education 
and carrying out the necessary research. 

Higher education, in its turn, has much to gain from the life- 
long educa-^ion approach. The provision of' educational opportunities for 
adults is a new market with almost limitless potentials Teaching the 
adult sti^dents with greater maturity offers considerable opportunities 
and new challenges to teachers and administrators in higher education, 
stimulates the extended use of new media and individualized learning 
programmes, facil^ates the closer links between institutions of higher 
learning and the production sector, etcr\ The author's conclusion is^^-^^^^^^^ 
that the development of life-long education and the close involvement 
of institutions of higher education with this development can, if 
properly planned, be a mutually beneficial partnership. 

•i 

The book also examines several practical aspects of the 
■performance of higher education institutions resulting from the life- 
long education approach; economics, finance, planning* Special attention 
is given to the adult learning and methods of training. 

17. Another publication enti tled' Yi f elong Education and University 
Resources^ came out in 197^. It'vas prepared jointly by Uij.esco and 
the International Association of Universities^ and is a collection of 
contributions on the above theme, by authors from Sweden, Canada, 
Switzerland, the Sudan, Poland, Ghana and France, Given the fact 
that the universities are getting all the oore profoundly involved 
in adult learning, the book stresses the necessity for them to reexaoiae 
the way in which their intellectual and financial resources are being 
.-used and to devise ways of making a reality of life-long education. The 
rtdeployment of resources as a first step towards bringing about the 
changes desired and, specifically, the administration and manpower aspect 
of the continuing education practice are considered. 
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18. A Committee of experts * cohvetied in 1977 examined the ways of making 
^ — V 

lifelong education a norcdal part o£ university lif e,*^ It considered the 

progress made. in the application of the concept of lifelong education at the 
post-secondary level since the Moscow Symposium in 1974. ^ 

n 

The Committee came to the conclusion that a new, conception of 
the university was needed: the university had to be closely^ associated 
in the development of society as a whole and it had to provide individual 
training that was related to the affairs of the nation and W)rking life. 
The experts considered that lifelong education should make it possible 
to reshape the entire educational process and do away with the tradition- 
al distinction between formal and non-formal education and between general 
and specialized education. 

19. Having considered the procedures of admission and pf evaluation 

of experience, the Committee recommended that admission procedures should 
be adapted to the programmes since the requirements or criteria associated 
with those programmes af'fected the nature of the courses as well as teaching , 
methods and student flows. It was generally agreed that the evaluation of 
purely intellectual knowledge should be abandoned .in favour of a genuine 
evaluation of the individual's aptitudes and attitudes, taking account of 
theoretical knowledge, working experience and practical skills alike. 

20. The new roles of the university teaching staff within the framework of 
lifelong education took much of the discussion. The committee felt that it 
should be statutorily possible to combine teaching with the actual exercise 
of a specialized professional activity, the latter either alternating with or 
being supplementary to the former. The responsibility of the State in providing 
the higher education authorities with means of meeting the real needs of society 
was pinpointed. In order for this to be possible, a policy of pre- and in- 
service teacher training must be adopted such as to equip teachers to provide 
lifelong education. 

Parallel to the investigation' of major principles and ways of higher education 
institutions performed within the framework of lifelong education, some practical 
aspects, in particular the setting up and development^ of non--formal institutions 
and programmes are studied by UNESCO- 
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,111. ALTERNATIVE UNIVERSITY STRUCTURES AND NON-TR/-.DITIONAL FOI^S OF 

HIGHE? EDUCATION i • ^ 

* * * • ' 

21. In 1972-1975f Uneaco undertook a nvunbef of studies^^^ current 
txperimenta seeking to establieh or develop alternatives to 

traditional university structures^ These* studies, which covered indi-- 
▼idual count;^ies or groups of countries, such as USA, UK, Canada, 
USSR, East-European countries, have been distributed to all Member 
States and to interested institutions and individuals, *and have served 
as background documentation for severa^l Unesco meetings. At the saae 
tiae, another series of studies describing the experien<;e of eight 
institutions in various regions of the world in the utilisation of the 
aodex& instdtutional techniques at the post-secondary level were 
undertaken^ 

22. A Symposium on new forms of higher education in Eur eye , organised 
by the European Centre for Higher Education in 197^, attempted* to • 
define ^Hhe new forms^' of higher education* Although no conclusion . 
was adopted, the three criteria were accepted as being relevant to 
developments in European higher education, es follows: ^ ^ 

(a) to enable new student population to benefit from higher 
0 education; * 

(b) to enable students to use study periods in other than 
traditional ways; 

(c) the use of teaching staff from outside the university. 



erJc 



Relationship be tween^^jie>/^nd , conventional of higher education, * 

was examiried within" binary systems, in which new forms are cleyeloped in 
separate institutions and unitary or; integrated systems, in which new' 
and traditional forms are used in the same institution. It was pointed 
out that the solution of the major problems faced by higher education 
does^not necessarily lie in totally ngw* forms of higher education. The 
development and improvement of traditional forms shouTd, also be consi- 
dered^ important* ^ 

The symposium also examined the impact of new forms of higher/ 
education on Bociai- mobility . 
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A Seminar on the problems Involved in setting up new types of higher 
e ducation ^insti tut ions and programmes in developing countries was 
held in 1976 to examine sone ai^ecific aspects of the innovations at the 
post-secondary level faced by the third world countries. 

<i* ■ ■ 

The participants stressed the importance of the inq|kiition8 to 
be related to the socio-economy; and socio-cultural challeage faced by 
the developing countries and to d^^i||^s a means^ of transformation of 



. their systems of higher education ISheiri ted ; froa the colonial past. ' 
ti^e problems resulting frpm/ h ^ ^ ' ' . ' 

.rdemocratization and "massificatiion" o'f higher educatipu should have to 
be the: foreoipst objectives; in innovative programmes- These programmes 
should provide education and 'training of high quality and be related 
to the manpower needs. Careful planning and preparation must precede 
the setting up of new types of institutions in -order that they 'could not 
become a burden on the limited, resources and couater-rproductive . 

The- seminar warned against an unimaginative limitation of a success- 
ful western experiment. In particular, the use of the advanced methods 
and techniques developed in other countries ahould be carefully studies 
and Appropriately adapted. 

' ' <■ . • , . 

:Although it was 'recognized that innovative programmes should 
generally be less expensive than traditional ones, a temptation must be 
overcome to organize these programmes cheaply. Expectations regarding 
the innovative programmes can only be -fulfilled if quality is high 
and sufficient funds are ^earmarked. , * 

2^. A series of studies reflecting the innovative trends and experiences 

of individual couh^ries or groups of countries in post-secondary 
education has continued. Case studies covering some countries of the 
Arab region; Australia, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea and Indoneria; 
India and Venezuela have recently been prepared and widely distributed 
among those interest#ti and concerned with the matter. ' 

. A world-wi^e inventory of non-traditional post-secondary educational 
Institutions is being prepared and will be published next year. 



V./ 
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IV.. POST-SECONDASLY EDUCATION FOR PERSONS GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 

25. In accordance with a recommendation of the above-mentioned Moscow 
Symposium on the role of, higher education in life-rlong education, 

a Meeting of Experts of Post-Secondary E^cation for Persons Gainfully 
Employed was convened in London in July 1976. The experts were asked, 
among other things, to advise the Organization on its programme in this 
field. The phrase ."post-secondary education for. the gainfully employed" - 
wasr defined as referring td people who had completed' their secondary 
education or ^ had acquired equivalent qualifications and who were in paid 
esiployment, T 

26. The Ctommittee unanimously adopted a number of recommendations 
on the subject, the firsts of which requests Unesco to "draw the 

attention of Member States to the Importance of post^-secondary e^ducatioh 
for . the gainfully employed as an indispensable factor contributing both to 
economic and spcial development and to the well-being of the individuals 
concerned," Another recqimnendation states "The timing of post'-secondary 
education during a person's career should be a function of his occupation- 
al objectives, his interests, needs and personal abilities in the area 
of general, social and civic education, and should not generally be limited 
to any specific time frame. There are, however, critical times for 
education associated with retraining through a person's lifetime"/ Other 
recommendations deal with specific aspects of the subject, such as, the 
^wlde availability at relatively low cost of modern recording and communication 
\media and their usefulness in this context, the need for close collabora- 
tion between education and industry, the concern of the gaiitfully employed 
for the creditation of their education as ^ reflection of their achievement, 
the need to widen the "basis for entry to post-secondary education for 
persons gainfully employed, particularly for those with minimal formal 
education qualifications, but With work and life experience", and the problems 
of organizitng short, mid^career, non-formal courses- Finally, Unesco is asked 
* to encourage support for the terms of the Concentlon and Recommendation on Paid 
-Educational Leave, adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1974. 

27. Iq conjunction with the above-mentioned meeting of .experts, three case 
studies jiealing with post-secondary education for employed persons in several 
East-European countries, Australia and France were prepared a^nd issued in 1976- 
1977, . J ' 
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Another area of Unesco interest relates to the sommunity service 
of institutions of higher education. 

*V. COMMUNITY SERVICE OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER SDUCATION , 

28. The necessity to strengthen the links between higher education insti 
tutions and the community at large is evident. The community servic 
«0 one of the major functitsns of these ir^etj^tutiono haa been dwelled 
on in^aany Unesco studies and examined at various expert oeetinga* In 
particular, members of the Committee of Experts convened in 1977 to 
examine the ways of making lifelong education a normal part of university 
life were unanimous in that the university resources should be available 
to the community as a whole and that its community service function 
should bo seen as being of equal importance to the functions of teaching 
ojxd research. 

29- Among recent Unesco undertakings in the area under consideration,, 

an analysis of Member States' experience in the field of study v.- • 
aervice in. higher education is noteworthy. This experience has in 
particular proved useful in some developing countries. It has been 
described in a Unesco document "Study service: a tool for change in 
higher education" and discussed in the Seminar on Problems Involved 
in Setting up New Types of Higher Education Institutions and Programmes 
in Developing Countries (1976). 

The General Conference at its 19th session adopted a resolution 
which invited the Director General to collect and disseminate information 
on the experience of Member State's in the field of study service and 
facilitate exchange of this experience. An analytical report based on 
the information received fron 2? Mesaber States in reply to a Unesco 
enquiry was prepared for the Executive -Board and to the General 
Conference in 1978, including recommendations for nnesco's future role 
in this field. 

30. Study-service is defined by the Secretariat as follows: "A 

programme incorporating a period of civic or development service 
as an optional or compulsory part of, and at any point prior to, during 
a^d/or following the course of study of students enrolled in an education 
institution" "^at the third level) . | 

* t 0 , 
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31- No natter, what are the objectives of .rarious national scheaea 
(eaphaaia on the educational value, on fostering among students 
a sense of social responsibil^ity or on meeting the needs of the coaaunity 
including educational needs) or how widely these schemes vary in terms 
of duration, continuity, organization and administration, it can be 
safely said that the concept of study-service is now in existence in a 
number of countries and based on two major principles: first, the role 
of experience in education aad second, the need for higher education to 
rtcoanect students to, and inTolve them in, vh&t is going on in so^isty^ 
rmther than isolating them from it. 

Various practical ways in which institutions of higher education 
can contribute directly to community development, particularly in 
developing co.unt^*lest will be examined by a Unesco meeting of experts 
to be held in December this year. 

32* Some other Unesco activities related to* various aspects of * innovative 
• developments at post-secondary level are worthy to mention: the ^ 
Round Table on the contribution of higher education in Europe to the 
development of changing societies (1976), the series of seminars 
-Helsinki (1972), Paris (1973), Turin (1973) i Madison, USA (I973)f 
New Delhi (1976) - devoted to the continuing education of engineers and 
technicians; the Expert Committee Meeting on the coordination of the 
content of pre-universi ty education at school with that of post- 
secondary education in Europe (1978) and so on. 

33/ Among those activities in sight in the near future the following 

are worthy of mention: a study on the Evaluation of working 
experience as a substitute for formal academic entrance requirements; 
a comparative study on systems of admission to higher education in several 
European Socialist countries; a study on the relations between university 
on the one hand and the productive sector and the cotmnunity, on the other 
hand in Latin American countries, and so on. 
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'34. The activities described in the present: paper fall in line with the 
Itfng-term Unesco commitment to the concept of life- long Education and to the 
encouragement of innovative trends in higher education. This coramitment has 
further been confirmed in the Organziation's Medium-Term Plan for 1977-1982; 
objective 5.7 which stipulates: "The activities as a whole should contribute 
to making a reality of life- long education; the transformation of higher studies 
and the changeover. from systems which, in many cases, are rigid and elitist 
to systems which are increasingly diversified and accessible to people who 
were previously more or less excluded from them must be facilitated dn such 
a way as to reduce the cleavage between urban and rural populations and between, 
intellectual and manual workers. 

*'The purpose of inter-institutional co-operation, particularly 
in the developing countries, should no longer be to establish new institu- 
tions of , traditional kinds or to develop those already existing, but rather 
to assist in the establishment of new types of institutions suited to the 
needs of the society or the individuals ,which they are supposed to serve.'* 

35. In conformity with the Medium-Term Plan, the Organization's activity 
in the field of higher education in 1979-80 will be focused as it is 
stipulated in the Dr^f t Programme and Budget for this period, on democratiza- 
tion of higher education in the context of life- long education, contribution 
of higher education to the endogenous development of the local and national 
community and the promotion of innovations in higher education. 
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